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NON-PUNCTUALITY OF THE FAIR SEX. 
MapaME DE GENLIs, in a work on the subject of 
Time, relates an anecdote of a certain Chancellor 
D’Aguesseau, to the following purport :—“ The Chan- 
cellor, observing that his wife always delayed ten or 
twelve minutes before she came down to dinner, and 
being loath to lose so much precious time daily, com- 
menced the composition of a work, which he prose- 
cuted only whilst he was thus kept waiting. The 
result was, at the end of fifteen years, a book in three 
volumes quarto, which has gone through several edi- 
tions, and is much esteemed.” The anecdote is told 
as an illustration of the value of time, and to show 
how much might be made of the very crumbs and 
parings of this valuable commodity. But we have 
always regarded it in a different light. To our mind 
it stands up as an overwhelming reproach of the fair 
sex, for the troubles with which they visit mankind, 
through their thoughtlessness respecting time. Three 
quarto volumes of sound law (as it probably was), 
written in fifteen years, during the various quarters 
of hours which Madame spent in superfluous labours 
upon her curls, or more than sufficient solicitude about 
her rouge! In what a strong light does this place 
the frivolity and shameless non-punctuality of the one 
sex, against the patience and assiduity of the other ! 
It is very strange that Madame de Genlis, who was 
2 woman of acute understanding, should have so far 
overlooked the interests of her order, as to relate an 
anecdote telling so powerfully against them. It can 
only be accounted for by supposing that she was so 
absorbed in reflecting on the industry of the wor- 
thy Chancellor, as quite to lose sight of the bearing 
of the anecdote on the character of his wife. She had 
never once thought of what the world was to think 
of Madame, and, by implication, of that strange, per- 
plexing, bewildering, tormenting tribe of beings, to 
which she belonged, and whom, we all know, there is 
no living either with or without. 

In very sober truth, the story is most characteristic. 
It speaks with perfect coolness of the conduct of Ma- 
dame D’Aguesseau, as if it were quite a matter of 
course. The writer of the anecdote, being herself a 
lady, could see no harm in the act of keeping a hus- 
band waiting for ten or twelve minutes daily for his 
dinner past the appointed time. No sympathy for 
dishes cooling on her part. Meat and temper might 
alike be spoiling for any thing she cared. Such con- 
duct was exactly what her own would have been in 
similar circumstances; and it never would have occur- 
red to her that there was any thing particular in the 
case, unless some one whom she kept waiting had 
happened to think of employing the otherwise lost 
time to some remarkably good purpose. 

Is there a man in this world who has a sister, or a 
wife, or a daughter, to take out on walks, to accom- 
pany on shoppings, or to wait for at meals, who can 
Jay his hand on his heart and say that he finds them, 
in one out of ten instances, punctual, or apparently 
inspired with the least sense of the value of time? 
We make bold to pronounce that there is no man so 
Quixotishly chivalrous as to say so. The most perfect 
“lady’s man” on earth would shrink from alleging, 
even in joke, that woman and punctuality are com- 
patible terms. Our theory on the subject is, that 
women could be punctual, but they don’t choose. Their 
{intellects cannot be altogether non-horological ; they 
must have some small developement of the organ of 
time; but, like the monkies, who, according to the 
Indians, abstain from speech only for certain good 
reasons, we hold that the ladies have reasons for all 
the dawdling, dallying, and lingering they are guilty 
of, They study to be too late. The trial of man’s 


patience is with them a matter of the nicest calcula- 
tion. It is not, that, for mere sport, they like to see 
how long an unfortunate husband will wait great- 
coated and hatted in the lobby, while they are ad- 
justing their bonnet-strings; it is not that they take 
a wicked pleasure in causing the poor man’s dinner 
to cool and spoil, before they will consider themselves 
ready to come down to partake of it; it is not for 
these reasons that they keep the robuster sex dang- 
ling. It is only for the purpose of trying their conse- 
quence with the hapless lords of creation. It would 
be most unwomanish to be ready to go out exactly 
at the same moment with one’s husband. He would 
not know he had a wife, if she were to study his con- 
venience so far. It is necessary to let him know that 
he is married—though by something like the same 
means as that which convinced a certain shipwrecked 
mariner that he had landed in a civilised country. 
He must be tormented into a knowledge of his happy 
condition. As for the troubles which sisters and 
daughters inflict, it is all one thing. The creatures 
are only trying on brother or father the powers which 
they are ultimately to exercise in full vigour on hus- 
band. The “ natur of the critter” is tu give trouble 
to mankind, and it matters little on what particular 
kind of relative the instinct operates. It is really 
curious to observe the early manifestations of this 
peculiarity of female character. A little girl, who is 
most accurate in her attendance at school, will be 
found, if desired to accompany one on a walk, to 
contrive, one way or another, to keep one waiting a 
quarter of an hour more than there is any necessity 
for. What is strange, good looks, and much notice on 
account of them, seem to be connected in some mys- 
terious way with this part of the female nature. The 
prettier a young lady is, she is always the less punc- 
tual in matters of time. She who, from her face, 
might be supposed the most independent of bonnet and 
tippet, always somehow takes more time to adjust 
these matters than any other body. This must be 
from the inferior sense which notoriously goes along 
with beauty; for, when any of these young ladies grow 
a little dim, supposing them not to be married, it is 
remarkable that they become much more punctual, 
Above forty, indeed, by which time the understand- 
ings of men and women get much alike, women in a 
great measure cease to be remarkable for want of 
punctuality. 

One of the most vexatious processes, as far as we 
are aware, to which a man can be subjected, is to have 
to accompany a lady on ashopping excursion. It must 
of course be presumed that the gentleman and lady are 
not lovers, for then the complexion of the case is to- 
tally changed. But suppose it be a cool sensible man 
of some thirty-five or forty, accompanying a wife to 
whom he has been united for the better part of a dozen 
years—then is the case truly one of torment. In the 
first place, he gets ready exactly at the time appointed, 
and has to wait half an hour before she is ready to 
appear. This time he spends in a state of ineffable 
fume and fret, with umbrella in hand, and coat but- 
toned, dancing between the lobby and the parlour, 
sending to see if she is not ready yet, calculating how 
he could have employed the time otherwise to the ad- 
vantage of his patrimonial interest, stamping to keep 
his feet warm (as he thinks), brushing his hat for the 
fifth time, comparing his watch with the lobby clock, 
threatening not to wait any longer, and vowing he will 
never engage to go with her again. At last she comes 
down stairs with all the coolness imaginable, wonder- 
ing how he could be so impatient; and off they set. The 
matters of business in which he is mainly interested 
refer to shops in distant parts of the town, and, in pro- 


ceeding thither, he has to accompany her into others, 

where she has affairs to manage, in which he is not 

interested at all. She has a certain kind of ribbon to 

buy in one shop, a certain piece of lace to be matched 

in another, a pair of silk mits to be got in a third—all 

of them affairs of the greatest importance to her, re- 

quiring full time for deliberation, choice, and chaf- 

fering, and to the details of which he is forced to be 

witness, as well as to the sufferings of the unfortunate 

fellow-men whom providence has ordained to stand 

from morning to night in those magazines of feminine 

evanescences, to be bored with female frivolity and 

unpleaseableness. A full quarter of an hour is spent 

in each shop, during which some twenty drawers and 
as many shelves are ransacked and tumbled into con- 

fusion: an incessant chatter has been kept up: he 
has been kept fretting between the chair at the end 

of the counter and the door, and the shop-keeper 
has exhausted every phrase of recommendation in 

behalf of his goods, and every phrase of civility in 
deference to the lady; when, at last, he sees some 
such sum as tenpence paid for a trifle wrapped up in 
thin white paper, and leaves the place with the feeling 
of a man who has been party to one of the shabbiest 
transactions that ever was committed. Thus he goes 
on for an hour or two, his only choice being between 
lingering within the shop, there to be inculpated in 

such disgraceful doings as these, and lounging with- 

out, there to be jostled by the crowd and chilled 

by the damp pavement, till he has not a spark of 
manly dignity or vigour left in his composition, And, 

after all, the affairs in which he is really interested, 

have yet to be attended to. At the conclusion of the. 
business, it is likely he finds, that, left to himself, he 
could have executed in half an hour, what, in com- 

pany with a time-destroying wife, it has cost him the 
better part of a day to accomplish. As to wear and 

tear of temper, the matter is too metaphysical to bear 

calculation; but every man who has ever gone a-shop- 

ping in such circumstances, must have a perfect idea of 
it; and he who has not, let him content himself with 

supposing it to be great, and not think of putting the 

thing to proof—a piece of conduct of which we could 

only say, that, compared with it, that of the boy who 

hanged himself to see what hanging was like, was 

legitimate and philosophical curiosity. 

For many years we have employed ourselves occa- 
sionally in endeavours to devise a remedy for this 
notorious fault in the female character. It at one 
time occurred to us, that the Chancellor D’Aguesseau 
might be turned to some account in an attempt to re- 
form it. His work must be still extant in his native 
country. Suppose it were reprinted, ona large type, in 
the style of brooks of print running through meadows 
of margin, and in folio, and in as many volumes as it 
could feasibly be made to run to; and suppose every 
honest man who suffers from unpunctual womankind 
were to go to the expense of a copy, and have it erected 
in some conspicuous part of his house—for instance, 
beside his wife’s toilette—as a great monumental satire 
on female non-punctuality: we thought that some good 
might thus be done, through the efficacy of very shame. 
But then again we reflected, that, if the fault had been 
capable of reform from any such cause, the Chancellor’s 
own lady would have been reformed by the knowledge 
of what he was doing, long before he had got near 
the end of his task; so that, from her greater punctu- 
ality, the work would have been stopped, and the 
world deprived of the anecdote. No—since Madame 
D’Aguesseau held out against the reproach which the 
growing work implied, it cannot be supposed that the 
lady world in general would care much about the 
mere exhibition of a copy of it, which, in no long 
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time, would become a familiar and unheeded object. 
This plan being found insufficient, we are forced to 
confess that we have never, to this hour, been able to 
devise any other a whit better. Till a better can be 
hit upon, the “ ministering angel” must just be left 
to follow out the instinct of her nature in this respect, 
and inflict whatever torment she pleases upon the un- 
fortunate being, whose fate it has been to have so 
much of his weal and woe connected with her existence, 


INSANITY—ITS STATISTICS, 

THIRD ARTICLE. 
Unpvenr the head “ Statistics of Insanity,” a number of 
important particulars require to be considered. The 
proportion of the insane to the sane, generally and 
in individual-eountvies—the proportion in each of 
the sexes—the ages.and professions most liable to 
lunacy—the proportion of cures—these and a number 
of other similar points constitute the Statistics of In- 
sanity. 

It is an undeniable truth, that insanity is a disease 
almost exclusively appertaining to the civilised races 
of men, It is nearly unknown to savage and uncul- 
tivated nations. The American Indians, the African 
negroes, the blacks in the British colonies and in 
North America, the Chinese, and, in short, all rude 
nations, seem to be nearly exempt from mental disease. 
Nay, it is found that precisely in proportion to the 
advancement of countries in what is usually termed 
civilisation, is their liability to insanity increased. 
-Madness is an uncommon disease in Russia, and it is 
rare in Spain and Portugal, while in France and 
Britain it is a frequent and widely spread malady. 
These are indubitable facts, “Is insanity, therefore, 
(says Mr Browne), an inseparable adjunct to civilisa- 
tion? Ispurn the supposition. The truth seems to 
be, that the barbarian escapes this scourge because he 
is exempt from many of the physical, and almost all 
the moral sources of mental excitement ; and that the 
members of civilised communities are subjected to it, 
because the enjoyments and blessings of augmented 
power are abused ; because the mind is roused to exer- 
tion without being disciplined, it is stimulated without 
being strengthened ; because our selfish propensities 
are cultivated while our moral nature is left barren, 
our pleasures becoming poisonous ; and because in the 
midst of a blaze of scientific light, and in the presence 
of a thousand temptations to multiply our immediate 
by the sacrifice of our ultimate gratifications, we re- 
main in the darkest ignorance of our own mind, its 
true relations, its d , and its destiny. With civi- 
lisation, then, come sudden and agitating changes and 
vicissitudes of fortune ; vicious effeminacy of manners ; 
complicated transactions; misdirected views of the 
objects of life; ambition, and hopes, and fears, which 
man in his primitive state does not and cannot know.” 
Mr Browne then proceeds to argue that these are but 
the defects of civilisation, not civilisation itself, and 
that few cases of insanity can be traced to the well- 
regulated efforts, the virtuous contentment, or the 
settled principles, of a highly educated mind, or to the 
affluence, the enterprise, the information, or the polish, 
by which these may have been acquired ; and these, 
he conceives, are the legitimate products of civilisation. 
Even over-exertion of the intellectual powers, or ex- 
cess of study, has been found but rarely to cause in- 
sanity. Out of 1000 cases mentioned by Georget, a 
French writer on the subject, only 25 were victims of 
mental labour, whereas one-half of every list of cases 
is referable to ignorance, follies, and crime. It is to the 
obstacles which retard what all good men understand 
to be civilisation, and not to the amount of improve- 
ment, or refinement of a people, that insanity is to be 
traced. Nations that are buried in mental torpidity, 
and that move not on in the path of civilisation, can 
never, it is obvious, meet these obstacles, and cannot 
feel their effects. 

Another error—as great as that which ascribes the 
increase of insanity to the advance of moral, social, 
and intellectual improvement (for such is the charac- 
ter of true civilisation)—is that which regards political 
freedom as conducive to the prevalence of insanity. 
The same answer nearly may be given as in the pre- 
ceding case. “ Tyranny (says Mr Browne) has no 
protective influence—liberty is not the foe of mental 
health.” The opposite opinion has been founded 
chiefly on the wide prevalence of insanity in the United 
States and in France, at and after the period of the 
revolutions in these countries, But the act of libera- 
tion, which, from the universal excitement accompany- 
ing it, is certainly inimical to mental sanity, has been 


too much confounded with ty. Besides, the United 
States can scarcely with p be compared to any 
other country. It has long and yet continualty 
is, receiving great accessions to its population from 
among the ruined, the unfortunate, the disappointed, 
of other lands, whose minds are predisposed by cir- 
cumstances to excitement and disease. And, in France, 
it has been distinctly shown that few lunatic cases 
originate commonly in public events, although at the 
actual period of the revolutionary and imperial changes, 
such causes produced many cases of insanity. In these 
two instances, therefore, proof is deficient to substan- 
tiate the opinion alluded to. 

Having thus briefly noticed these general points, 
which are interesting, it must be admitted, in their 
nature, we may proceed to other considerations con- 
nected with the statistics of insanity. And first, 
What proportion do the insane bear to the sane, in the 
various countries of Europe, and how are they provided 
for? In England, according to the most recent esti- 
mates, there is one insane person in every 782 of the 
population; in Wales, one in 800; and in Scotland, one 
in 574. The whole number of lunatics in England is 
calculated to be nearly 10,000, and in Scotland about 
4000, It is difficult, however, to make up tables of this 
nature, from the great number of lunatics who are not 
placed in asylums either publi¢ or private. In Scotland, 
for example, not less, it is supposed, than 1500, are 
at liberty, and subsist upon common charity. 1338 
are in private establishments, or licensed houses, and 
500 in public institutions, The famous Bethlehem 
Hospital in London, the name of which, in a corrupted 
form (Bedlam), has been long associated with the sub- 
ject of lunacy, is an immense establishment, with a 
princely revenue of L.18,000. From the want of 
spacious grounds around it, Bethlehem Hospital is 
rendered materially defective. St Luke’s Hospital, 
another large asylum in London, with an income of 
1.9000, is defective for the same reason. Many well- 
arranged and well-conducted asylums exist in the 
various provincial districts of Britain and Ireland. 
Among the most celebrated are the Wakefield Asylum 
in Yorkshire, the Lancaster Asylum, the Richmond 
Asylum at Dublin, and the Lunatic Asylum of Glas- 
gow. To enumerate all that are deserving of notice, 
however, is impossible in a paper such as this. 

In France there are, it is calculated, about 25,000 
lunatics, the proportion of the insane to the sane in 
that country being nearly 1 to 1000. The princi- 
pal hospitals at Paris are the Salpetriére, which holds 
1000 inmates; the Bicétre, holding 400; and the 
Maison Royale de Charenton, which contains 600 
patients. These hospitals have all of them spacious 
grounds, and are conducted in the most excellent and 
enlightened spirit. There are many other institutions 
scattered over the country, and the manner in which 
they are in general arranged is worthy of all praise. 

In casting the eye over the rest of Europe, it is 
cheering to observe how much has been done of late 
years, in many countries, for the insane. In the 
Netherlands, Antwerp, Ghent, and all the large cities, 
have extensive lunatic establishments. In Bavaria, 
Denmark, Sweden, and in Saxony in particular, the 
governments have erected hospitals and endowed them, 
and even the Italian states have asylums, at least in 
many instances, worthy of the humane spirit of the 
times. Naples, far behind other countries as it is in 
many respects, can boast of two of the best conducted 
asylums in the world, The American writer, N. P. 
Willis, who visited these houses, could scarcely be 
made to believe that the happy industrious creatures 
whom he saw there, were lunatics, or that the beauti- 
ful decorations, internal and external, of these esta- 
blishments, were the work of the patient Kind 
is the spell through which all is accomplished, the 
director at Naples being an eccentric but enlightened 
old nobleman, to whom the management of the institu- 
tion is a labour of love. In Germany, some asylums 
are excellent, others indifferent. At Berlin there is 
a good hospital, but moral treatment is little attended 
to, and the patients, although not otherwise cruelly 
used, are mere prisoners, In the Prussian provinces 
on the Rhine, there is one insane person to 666 of the 
population. In Norway, of which complete statistical 
accounts have been collected, one in 551 is the esti- 
mate of the insane—a proportion so large as to have 
led to the supposition that in France, England, and 
other countries, the proportion is greatly underrated. 
Of all places in the known world, insanity exists to the 
greatest extent in the United States of America. In 
the stateof New York, an estimate recently taken by the 
government showed a proportion of one insane person 
in 275, and several of the other provinces present an 
average scarcely less melancholy. Lunatic asylums, 
fortunately, are springing up in abundance to meet 
the evil. The causes of it have already been adverted 
to. It may be added, that mental excitement is more 
common to the people of the United States, than to those 


of any other country. ‘‘ Mental activity (says Spur- 


zheim) is the most striking characteristic of the na- 
tion.” In this, doubtless, lies one of the chief causes 
of the prevalence of lunacy in the states, 

Esquirol and other writers on the subject conceive 
that insanity is more common among the rich than the 
poor. This might be anticipated. The affluent are 
more exposed to the influence of public or political 
causes, to striking reverses of fortune, and to great 
mental excitement, in short, of every kind. Poverty, 
also, enjoins to a certain extent a compulsory tem- 
perance; and of all the physical causes of insanity, 
intemperance is by far the most prominent, What nu- 
merical proportions the insane rich bear to the insane 

r, is a point difficult to determine. If the rich, 
owever, are more subject to the disease than the poor, 
it has been established, on the other hand, that the 
rich are less liable to relapses than the indigent, having 
it more in their power to avoid the exciting causes of 
the disease. In using the word rich or affluent, of 
course it is meant to include all persons in easy cir- 
cumstances in life, though following professions or 
in trade. Respecting the liability of parti- 

cular classes, Mr Browne observes, “‘ It conveys an 
impressive truth that the professions which are most 
intimately connected with temporal and selfish inte- 
rests, nen | the dispositions which are vicious or lead to 
vice, are precisely those upon which the infliction falls 
most heavily.” And again, “the proscribed orders 
live in and by moral agitation.” We are sensible 
that our inability to give Mr Browne’s explanatory 
observations on this point will render the following 
tables less clear, but still we think that the gene- 
ral truth and applicability of his remarks will be 
apparent, on a little consideration. ‘ The most nu- 
merous (according to Esquirol’s conclusions) 
are students 25, military men 33, merchants 50; an 
ascending series indicating the degree of excitement 
and the source of mental disturbance to which the 
members have been subjected. Then follow public 
functionaries 21, advocates 11, artists 8, and so on, 
illustrating the same proposition. The same author 
gives the professions of 500 patients admitted into the 
Asylum at Charenton. Of these 96 belonged to the 
army, 63 had been engaged in trade, 60 were proprie- 
tors, 31 were farmers or gardeners, 15 were students, 
6 ecclesiastics, 6 physicians, and 2 chemists. A table 
in my possession, containing the admissions to Dr 
Duncan’s asylum, Ireland, for eighteen years, con- 
firms this view. The number amounts to 130, Of 
these, 1 is a schoolmaster, 5 are physicians or surgeons, 
j are farmers, 11 are collegians, 11 are lawyers, 14 
are men of property, 14 are clergymen, 29 belong to 
the army or navy, and 37 are merchants, or connected 
with mercantile affairs.” These individual cases il- 
lustrate the general proposition as strongly as instances 
taken at random could possibly be supposed to do. 
The inference drawn affords matter to think upon. 
Persons engaged in agricultural pursuits, it may be 
observed, have been found to be rarely exposed to 
lunacy—from the absence in rural employments of that 
excitement which generally attends other employments, 

The most useful and active period of life is that 
most liable to the incursion of mania. Extensive ob- 
servation has shown that the greatest number of cases 
occur between thirty and forty. The active exertion 
of all the faculties at that period of life, is the cause. 
It has also been clearly ascertained that the unmarried 
are more exposed to the malady than the married. 
The reason is to be found in the regularity of habits, 
and the moderation of the passions, consequent gene- 
rally upon the formation of the engagement of mar- 
riage. Women are more subject to insanity than 
men. In France, 11,119 lunatics are males, and 
13,964 females. In Milan, the numbers are, 2609 
men, 3207 women; and in Scotland, in 1818, there 
were 2311 male, and 3339 female lunatics. The pro- 
portion of the causes of insanity, affecting, severally, 
each of the sexes, has been little attended to, but the 
delicacy of frame and susceptibility of mind by which 
females, partly from natural and partly from artificial 
causes, are distinguished, may be held as a general 
reason, of some weight, for the results referred to. 

There are yet many interesting points connected 
with this subject, which merit consideration ; but 
in this paper, which consists rather of a brief state- 
ment of facts than an investigation into causes, 
we can only afford space, in conclusion, for an expo- 
sition of the results of the Treatment of Insanity. 
This is the most pleasing and hopeful part of the sub- 
ject. The celebrated physicians, Munro, Burrows, 
and Ellis, declare that they cure ninety out of every 
hundred cases. “Such a result (says Mr Browne) 
proves, so far as the practice of these observers is con- 
cerned, that, instead of being the most intractable, it 
is the most curable, of all diseases, If all asylums,” 
he continues, “had advanced to that stage of im- 
provement to which they will ultimately be forced 
by the irresistible impetus of public opinion, and 
were patients placed under treatment on the very 
first and slightest indication—the oddity or eccen- 
tricity which ushers in the disease—I have no hesi- 
tation in affirming, that the proportion given by Ellis 
would become universal. Even now, contending, as 


physicians to the insane have almost every where 
to do, with errors and difficulties which none can ap- 
preciate, save those who have tried to put the moral 
machinery of an asylum into operation ; and taking 
all cases as they are presented, of long or short dura- 
tion, simple, or complicated with malformation of the 
head or organic disease, the average number cured is 
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about one-half.” The following table exhibits the truth 
of this statement :-— 


umber of years 
- which the ave- Hospital Proportion of cures. 
rage is taken. 
25 .... Senavra, Milan . . . 58in 100 
2 ..+. Charenton, Paris , 
12 ,... Salpetriére and Bicétre 34 ,, 
13°... Retreat, York ... 3 
8 ... Bq 
- «eee York(county asylum) 49 ,, 
5 .... Bethlem, 1748-1794 . 28 , 
1 Bethlem, 1813 ... 49 
15 .... Bethlem, 1819-1833 . 50 , 
5 seco Wakefield ..- 


— 

- «+. Hartford, United States 91 3-10ths. 

These statements respecting the cure of insanity 
cannot but give pleasure to every one. They show, 
that, if the malady is increasing in the world, the 
power of grappling with and eradicating it is also 
progressively increasing. In leaving this subject, we 
cannot helpcalling attention once more to Mr Browne’s 
excellent work,* to which we have been so much in- 
debted, and have so often made reference. It is an 
able and luminous treatise, well calculated both to in- 
terest and instruct, and, from its conciseness, is better 
fitted for general reading than any other work we 
know of on the subject. 


THE LADY OF BUSTA, 
A TALE. 

AxovT ninety years ago, Busta in Shetland was the 
property and residence of a gentleman named Gifford, 
in whose family history some incidents of a remarkable 
character took place. The wife of Mr Gifford, usually 
designated Lady Busta, was a woman of vigorous mind, 
and of a temperament uncommonly prond and impe- 
rious, as the events to be related will sufficiently show. 
Lady Busta had borne to her husband four sons and 
several daughters. The eldest of these sons, John 
Gifford, had reached the age of twenty-five, at the 
period to which our narrative refers. Some years be- 
fore that period, a new inmate had been added to the 
house of Busta, in the person of Barbara Pitcairn, the 
daughter of an old and dear friend of the Giffords, and 
who had recently been left an orphan. Barbara had 
sprung up, in the course of the two or three years 
spent at Busta, into a lovely and blooming woman. 

One day, in the pleasant month of May, Lady Busta 
entered the sitting-room in the mansion of Busta, 
where Barbara Pitcairn was seated alone, bending 
over her work, A storm‘was on the lady’s brow, as 
the orphan girl recognised at a glance; and when she 
recognised it, she trembled. “ Know you, Barbara 
Pitcairn,” were Lady Busta’s first words, as she seated 
herself opposite the object she addressed, “know you 
the pleasant news I have heard to-day?” “I know 
not indeed, madam,” said Barbara, attempting to 
smile, though she could not help shrinking under the 
stern gaze which Lady Busta fixed upon her. “I 
have heard, then,” continued the lady, “that the heir 
of our house and name, John Gifford, has formed an 
attachment without my consent, and one unworthy of 
himself and his family.” “Can it be, my lady?” said 
Barbara, timidly, hearing rather than seeing—for her 
eyes were fixed on her work—that a reply was ex- 
pected from her. “It can be, and is so, I am told,” 
continued Lady Busta. “But mark me, Barbara Pit- 
cairn—and you, I know, converse oft with John Gif- 
ford, and may tell him this—-mark me, when I say, 
that, before I saw the heir of our house degrade him- 
self by a mean alliance, I would prefer to have him 
stretched a corpse at my feet!” These words made 
her auditor shudder ; but the lady went on, her voice 
rising into accents of sterner passion as she spoke— 
“ Ay, girl, though these breasts gave him food, I would 
sooner see his comely body lifeless—blood y—disfigured 
—before me, than see him disgrace the name he bears! 
Mark my words, Barbara Pitcairn!” The young lady 
raised her eyes to the speaker’s face as these last sen- 
tences were uttered, but dropped them again instantly, 
with an involuntary shudder at the expression which 
Lady Busta’s countenance wore. The latter then, 
as if her mission was sped, rose slowly, and left the 
room, 

For some minutes after she was gone, Barbara sat 
motionless as marble, and with its hue upon her 
features. When she awoke from the stupor into 
which she had fallen, it was only to enter upon a state 
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of more acute suffering. Her work fell at her feet, 
and she wrung her hands bitterly. “The evil day, 
then, has come at last,” was her thought. ‘“ Heaven 
help the destitute, and those who have no home !” 
For atime Barbara could do nothing but repeat to 
herself such expressions as these, while her tears fell 
fast. “Yet can it be possible,” thought she, as she 
became a little more composed, “that Lady Busta 
should have discovered all? Would she not have 
driven the object who had offended her from her docrs ? 
And yet why should I deceive myself?” continued she, 
relapsing into her grief; “how can it be concealed 
long, even if yet unknown! How can it! No; 
something must be done instantly. I must see John 
immediately, ere this threatened storm breaks and in- 
volves usin ruin.” Barbara hastily rose as she spoke, 
dried the traces of her tears from her countenance, 
and gathered her work into its place. She then pre- 
pared her attire for a walk abroad. 

Our story requires that we should follow the young 
lady whither she went. Not far from the house of 
Busta was a woe, or arm of the sea, of considerable 
extent, being above a mile in breadth, and running 
into the land for several miles, To the shore of this 
sheet of water Barbara took her way, and walked 
along it for some distance, until she reached a spot 
out of sight of the family mansion, where she sat 
herself down on the grass. The day was a pleasant 
one of early summer, and at another time the orphan 
girl might have found pleasure in contemplating the 
smooth surface of a sea which rarely held a placid 
mood ; but now her heart was too much occupied with 
other thoughts to enjoy the beauties of nature. Her 
eye and her mind were fixed on an angle of the hill, 
by the foot of which she had taken up her station. 
Nor had she waited long before the object for which 
she looked, appeared. A young man, in a hunter’s 
dress, with a dog by his side, and a gun on his arm, 
came round the end of the hill, and advanced towards 
her. In a few minutes the pair were folded in an 
embrace, which proved that John Gifford and Barbara 
Pitcairn were lovers—at least. 

John heard from the young lady’s lips the language 
which his mother had used respecting his formation of 
an attachment below his station, and the narrator’s 
tears again flowed as she repeated the words, Though 
concerned to hear what had passed, the heir of Busta 
was also irritated by the unfeeling expressions of his 
mother. ‘“ She has long governed all as she wished,” 
said he, “ but affections are not to be ruled. Nor 
have I placed mine on an unworthy object, but on 
one who by birth, and in every thing else but wealth, 
is my equal—one, indeed, of whom I am unworthy.” 
Such words as these were soothing to the ear of Bar- 
bara, but her alarm was too great to be quickly or 
easily removed. “She can only suspect an attachment 
between us, dearest Barbara,” said Gifford; “but 
long ere her anger can go further, I will have taken 
steps, with my kind father’s help, to make it harmless.” 
“ There is more in it than suspicion, John,” was Barba- 
ra’s reply; “‘she has discovered—or been informed of 
something.” ‘Suspicion, dearest, is all, believe me,” 
said the young man; “ our confidants are all trusty, 
and I bear the written tokens of our affection ever in 
my bosom—close to my heart. See here, love,” said 
he, showing the corner of a few papers in the situation 
he spoke of. The converse of the pair continued for 
some time longer. At its close, Barbara, with her 
heart partially lighténed of its load, took the path 
homewards, while John remained behind for a space, 
in order that jealousy might not be further awakened 
by their return together. 

On the day following these occurrences, John Gif- 
ford and two of his brothers, William and Hay, with 
their cousin John Fiskin, a young clergyman lately 
made assistant to his father, the minister of a neigh- 
bouring parish, left Busta house to cross the voe 
already mentioned, in order to spend the day with 
a gentleman on the opposite side. Barbara, from 
her window, saw them take boat on the voe. Her 
heart communed with her lover even in this separation. 
A motion made by him with his handkerchief was 
answered by her in the same way, and, though unper- 
ceived by others, the signal gave joy to them. John’s 
youngest brother James did not go with the rest by 
boat, but chose to ride round the head of the voe, to 
join the party at the same house. Cheerless was that 
day in the dwelling of Busta to some of its inmates. 
But the dusk came at length; and then the eight 
o’clock bell rung for supper, which was to be the signal 


for the return of the party across the lake. But an 


hour passed, and they came not: another hour—and 
still they did not appear. However, the night was so 
calm that no dread of an accident was felt at Busta. It 
was concluded by all that the party had been prevailed 
upon to stay all night, 

Early in the morning, nevertheless, a horseman was 
sent from Busta round the head of the voe, to ascertain 
the safety of the party. The man returned—his horse 
covered with foam—with the alarming intelligencethat, 
on the previous evening, the party had taken boat from 
the opposite side of the voe, as soon as they heard the 
supper bell rung! Who shall describe the alarm and 
agony of the father, or of the poor orphan whose life 
was bound up in one of the lost, though even her an- 
guish she was forced to conceak!; The cold, stern 
heart of Lady Busta was well shown by her manner 
of receiving the intelligence brought by the servant. 
“If the boat has sunk, my sons cannot all be lost, for 
James went not with the rest, but rode by land,” 
James, however, was with the rest. He had chosen 
to take the boat on his return, with his brothers and 
cousin, 

It may be presumed that the fate of the party was 
not all at once absolutely despaired of. They might 
have put in somewhere along the voe, either in frolie 
or by mistake. Upon this slender hope, incessant 
search was made along the shores of the voe, and in 
the country around, for the young Giffords and their 
cousin. During the first day, neither hope of good 
nor certainty of evil was attained from the search. 
But, with the suspense, despair began to creep over 
the bosoms of those most interested in the issue. Nor 
was the feeling groundless. On the afternoon of the 
second day, the body of John Gifford was cast ashore 
on the beach of the voe, not far from the house of 
Busta, 

One of the two men by whom the body was found, 
ran to the house to communicate the information, 
Every inhabitant was at the moment out of doors, so 
incessant had been the search, excepting Lady Busta 
and Barbara Pitcairn, the latter of whom was in a 
condition of helpless anguish, while in the former the 
accident seemed but to have caused an additional stern- 
ness. As the shortest mode of delivering his tidings, 
the man from the beach rushed up to the window of 
the sitting-room, and announced what had occurred. 
As soon as the wretched orphan heard what he said, 
a wild shriek burst from her lips—she uttered the 
words, husband !”—and fell to the ground in- 
sensible. er exclamation was not lost on the ears 
of the person beside her, Lady Busta had heard the 
man’s tidings without emotion, but the words of Bar- 
bara Pitcairn seemed like the sting of an adder to the 
lady. She cast on the prostrate girl a glance of 
mingled scorn and hate, and then muttering, “ Ay, 
has it gone so far!” she left the room, to go to the 
beach, 

Some time elapsed ere Barbara recovered from her 
swoon, and it was some time longer ere she regained 
a complete consciousness of what had passed. When 
she did so, she started to her feet, and, pressing her 
hands to her brow as if to quiet the throbbings within 
darted with hurried steps from the house in search of 
the body of her beloved. A number of persons had 
already collected around it, and Barbara was thus 
easily directed to the spot. When she came up—her 
face pale as death, her hands distractedly parting her 
dishevelled locks from her brow, and her eyes wild as 
a maniac’s—the attention of all was turned to her, 
‘Stand back,” she cried, or rather screamed, in ac- 
cents most unlike those of the timid gentle girl that 
all had known her to be; “stand back, he is mine! he 
is my husband—amine in life and in death!” So say- 
ing, she made her way to the body, fell on her knees 
beside it, and bathed the cold lips and brow with her 
kisses, uttering the most passionate exclamations, and 
calling upon the dead to return to her—“ to his wife!” 
Those around felt equal surprise at her words, and 
pity for her grief; and Lady Busta too put ona pitying 
aspect, but it was as if of pity for the poor girl’s hallu- 
cination. Barbara ped + the expression of Lady 
Busta’s face, and again she cried, “Yes! he was 
mine—my wedded husband, in the sight of God and 
man! See! mark, allof you! Ihavetokens!” With 
this, she hurriedly opened the vest of the deceased, 
ejaculating as if to herself, “ Next his heart—in his 
bosom he wore them—for my sake, for the sake of his 
unborn child!” But, after a time, her hands began 
to relax in their search; a degree of faintness appeared 
to come over her; and she cried, “ They are not here ! 
they are gone!” Her eyes at this instant fell on 
Lady Busta’s countenance. An expression of trium- 
phant malice sat upon it, and the miserable Barbara, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ They have been taken away, and I am 
lost !” fell back on the ground, iu a state of utter 
unconsciousness, She was borne to the house, in a 
condition scarcely more alive than that of the corpse 
which was carried beside her. 

The bodies of the other unfortunate Giffords, and 
their cousin the clergyman, were all found in the course 
of the succeeding few days; but the cause of the loss of 
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the boat, on so calm a night, was never known, Left 
childless, or at least without male heirs, by this event, 
it might have been supposed that the intelligence of 
her son’s having left a widow, and that widow likely 
to become a mother, would have been to Lady Busta 
like the rise of a star of hope upon a night of sorrow, 
It might have been expected that the relict of her son 
would, under such circumstances, have become to her 
the most interesting object on earth, and that she 
would have watched over her with inexpressible soli- 
citude, in the hope of receiving a precious compensa- 
tion for all that had been lost. Human beings with 
ordinary feelings will scarcely credit that it should 
have been otherwise, and yet it was so. After the 
discovery of her eldest son’s remains, and the scene 
already related, Lady Busta unscrupulously gave out 
that the expected infant which Barbara Pitcairn con- 
fessed herself about to bear, was illegitimate, and that 
no marriage had ever probably been thought of by her 
son. Too well did Lady Busta know that no proofs of 
that marriage could now be adduced to falsify her words. 
Too well also did poor Barbara know it, after the 
hour when she knelt by her beloved Gifford’s body on 
the From the sick-bed to which she was then 
carried, she never rose for many weeks, and she had 
rayed never to rise in, unless it was the will of 
Coles that she should live for her child. Her spirit 
—her heart was broken, and she had no strength to 
struggle against the power that oppressed her. She 
had no home—no friends to fly to. One only attempt 
to move Lady Busta’s compassion did she make—one 
only attempt to avert shame from the unborn child, 
for the father’s sake, if not for the mother’s. Lady 
Busta’s reply was in these stern words :—“ Woman ! 
an acknowledged alliance with thee would disgrace 
our house, and thou and thy child must suffer the 
malty that all pay who offend and disobey me!” 
Eady usta’s husband, however, a good man, but in- 
capable of contesting against his wife’s will, was much 
kinder to Barbara, and gave her strong assurances 
that her child and she should be protected. - 

Nor did these assurances prove nugatory. After 
recovering from her sickness, Barbara removed from 
Busta house to a neighbouring cottage, where she 

ve birth to a fine boy. To this child his grandfather 

me deeply attached ; and after a year or so had 
passed away, he prevailed on Barbara to give the boy 
to him, to be brought up and educated. Strange to 
say, Lady Busta gave her consent to this arrangement, 
although upholding at the same time the little Gideon 
(for such was the name given to the boy) to be illegi- 
timate. Nay more; she exacted from the servants of 
the family, and from all around, the same respect and 
attention to him as if he were the undoubted wedlock- 
born heir of Busta, Her own behaviour to him exhi- 
bited a striking mixture of affection and dislike. 
Though she suggested nothing, yet she objected to 
nothing that was for his good. She even consented, 
after the lapse of several years, and when her husband 
felt himself dropping fast to the grave, that an entail 
of the estate of Busta should be executed in favour of 
the boy! This deed was not long drawn up, ere the 
old man died, and his grandson Gideon thus became, 
when about twelve years of age, irrevocably the heir 
of Busta, 

The last years of Barbara Pitcairn’s life were 
soothed by the thought of her son’s welfare, and at 
her death, which occurred a few years after that of 
Gideon’s grandfather, she had but one desire left un- 
fulfilled, relative to things of earth, Lady Busta, at 
Barbara's request, went to see her on her dying bed, 
and, on entering the room where she was, beheld her 
lying, pale and emaciated, with her son on his knees, 
weeping over her hands. The departing woman spoke 
not on the visitor’s entrance, but, pointing with her 
finger to the handsome form of Gideon, cast on Lady 
Busta a look of pathetic entreaty. The lady under- 
stood the look, but her cruel pride steeled her against 
its influence, and she turned and walked away. 

Barbara Pitcairn died on that night, and within 
three years afterwards Lady Busta also sank into the 
tomb, leaving Gideon Gifford, at the age of twenty- 
one, the sole possessor of the property of Busta. Yet 
the stain of illegitimacy remained upon him, and he 
had married, and become the father of a large and 
happy family, ere the honour of his mother—of poor 
Barbara Pitcairn—was vindicated before the world, 
though that world, to do it justice, had ever entertained 
the impression that she had been legally married to 
John Gifford. Among the papers of Lady Busta, was 
a packet given, at her death, to Lady Symbister, one 
of her daughters. In this packet was a marriage cer- 
tificate, bearing that John Gifford and Barbara Pit- 
cairn were duly married by John Fiskin, in presence 
of William and Hay Gifford, attesting witnesses. All 
these parties, it will be remembered, perished in the 
voe! Accompanying this certificate, was a letter from 
Lady Busta to her daughter, confessing that she had 
denied the fact of her son’s marriage, chiefly because 
she could not bear the thought of such an alliance, 
or that any one “‘ should divide authority with herself 
in the house of Busta!” How Lady Busta became 

sor of the proofs of the marriage, does not appear 

om the packet. The opportunities, however, which 

she had when the body of her son was found, remove 
all mystery from the matter. 

These disclosures restored honour and station to the 
descendants of John Gifford and Barbara Pitcairn. 
The medsureless and indomitable pride which preven- 
ted the earlier reversal of the injustice, and, indeed, 


which caused the injustice to be done at first, may be 
thought unnatural; and yet nothing can be more 
faithful to the reality than the picture given of Lady 
Busta. Such characters certainly occur seldom in 
nature, but it is not the less true that they do some- 
times occur. Happy it is for society that they are 
but rarely seen ! 


WILD SPORTS OF THE EAST. 

BUFFALO HUNTING, 
In Bengal, gentlemen seldom go out deliberately 
against the tiger excepting upon elephants, although 
occasionally, rather than allow the tawny monarch to 
remain master of the field, they will face him at every 
disadvantage; but the hunters prefer chasing the buf- 
falo upon horseback. These huge and fierce animals 
are in their wild state so fleet of foot, that, unless they 
can be surrounded and speedily brought to the charge, 
it is impossible to overtake them upon elephants. The 
sportsman, also, scarcely shares the danger; since, 
though his colossal assistant may be severely gored, he 
himself runs little risk of being dislodged from the 
howdah, and placed, as may be the case with atiger, at 
the mercy of his opponent. On horseback this danger 
is imminent ; the hunter being often obliged to ride 
for his life when pursued by an enraged buffalo, per- 
haps with no ammunition left, or no time to reload after 
firinga brace of barrels ineffectually. Elephants, unless 
exceedingly staunch, will not stand a charge from a 
buffalo; they are apt to swerve at a critical moment, 
thus preventing the sportsman from taking a correct 
aim; while, unless the buffalo should be arrested in his 
course by a bullet, down he comes, his head lowered, 
and his formidable horns directed full tilt against the 
enemy. Elephants have died from the consequences 
of the wounds thus inflicted; and when horses are 
employed, both steed and rider have often very narrow 
escapes. Wild buffaloes are usually found in herds ; 
and though at all times dangerous animals to encoun- 
ter, and very easily provoked to do battle, they are 
comparatively peaceable when thus congregated. A 
solitary buffalo, turned out of the herd after some fierce 
conflict with a rival, in which, perhaps, he has been se- 
verely gored, frequently becomes maddened by the pain 
of hiswounds. When found in this state, their fury is 
unbounded ; nothing that crosses their path is suffered 
to escape ; and the havoc which they make when they 
invade the plantations of the unprotected villagers, is 
dreadful. In fact, the natives suffer more severely 
from the assaults of wild buffaloes, when they take 
up a position in their neighbourhood, than from those 
of tigers. The latter are generally content with kill- 
ing cattle, but the former not only devour the crops, 
but prevent what they cannot eat from being reaped, 
and seldom leave their quarters without being the 
death of several of the cultivators. Consequently, 
European sportsmen are often solicited to destroy the 
buffaloes; and nothing affords them greater delight 
than to go after these men-slayers ; and much do they 
exult when they have slain a brute which has perhaps 
for several months together kept a whele village in 
jeopardy. 

A wild buffalo roaming about in his native haunts, 
certainly affords a very exciting spectacle ; there is a 
savage grandeur in his aspect, a fierce glare in his 
lurid eye, and a determinedness in his whole appear- 
ance as he spurns the ground beneath his hoofs, which 
renders him a very imposing object in the landscape. 
Imagine an open space of swampy ground, surrounding 
a large pond, backed by a thick forest, and patched 
with brushwood, tall reeds, and other covers: in the 
midst of this congenial scene stands the buffalo, his 
bulky form of a dark leaden colour, his head rather 
stooping, but advanced like a battering-ram, and his 
whole deportment characterised by sullen ferocity. 
As the sun rises high in the heavens, he betakes him- 
self to the water, wallowing in the mud near the bank, 
and allowing little, save the tip of his nose, to appear 
above the surface; here he indulges in the utmost 
extent of grovelling luxury, an occasional snort alone 
indicating his presence; and here he remains until the 
approach of evening, or the desire for food, induces 
him toemerge. When lazily inclined, these creatures, 
accustomed to consider themselves masters of the waste, 
will allow their pursuers to approach within fifty 
yards, before they condescend to take any notice of 
them. A fine large bull will be lying down in some 
snug patch, and from his place of repose will look 
quietly at the hunter, until he presumes to invade the 
immediate precincts ; then he rises, stretches himself 
well up, and, lowering his head almost to a level with 
his knees, charges, A bullet causes him to make a 


sudden pause ; he then turns and flies, but, in most 
eases, only for a short distance; for, again coming 
to a stand still, he charges a second, and sometimes a 
third time, upon his adversary. Should the balls tell, 
without being immediately mortal, after he has re- 
ceived three or four he generally takes refuge in his 
speed, and then it is necessary, in order to come up 
with him, to follow upon horseback. Throwing back 
his horns, and giving a stamp with his foot, he goes 
off like the wind ; and it requires a good steed, perfect 
in all points, to plunge into the heavy cover which is 
usually the scene of the chase. The hindmost of the 
sportsmen can only see the hats of those who lead, can 
only heara tremendous rush through the jungle, boughs 
and branches of trees splitting, and canes rattling, 
with now and then the sharp crack of a rifle. Should 
the buffalo succeed in breaking cover, off he goes at a 
pelting pace through the open country, the only chance 
of coming up with him being the faintness and ex- 
haustion from some wound unfelt at first. When 
severely wounded, the buffalo will seek some secure 
retreat, often choosing so impenetrable a thicket that 
it is almost impossible to dislodge him. He may be 
heard panting and snorting, but unless, angered by 
the shower of balls poured into his hiding-place, he 
is provoked to come out, there is no means of expul- 
sion. Sometimes, if wounded by one of these shots, 
he will rouse himself to a uew encounter, and, rally- 
ing all his energies, will charge again with great 
gallantry, stumbling perhaps, and falling at the mo- 
ment of his final and vain atter_pt. But when the 
trees and underwood are matted together with the 
huge creepers that coil themselves round them in in- 
numerable involutions, where the prickly pear chokes 
up the soil, and the canes attain a gigantic height, 
the buffalo may bid defiance to his assailants, and 
die in peace. 

The coolness with which an Indian buffalo will en- 
dure the attacks of his human foes, is exemplified by 
the following description of a chase which occurred 
within rather a recent period. The sportsmen were 
not of that tame sort who would be content to sit at 
their ease upon an elephant, taking an occasional shot 
while catching a momentary glimpse of the animal as 
he bursts through the jungle into some open space, 
losing sight of him perhaps for a whole hour, or having 
the mortification of seeing him with his tail high in 
the air, far out of bullet range. These gentlemen 
trusted to their own dexterity, and the blood and bone 
of their Arabs, lg mng , at full speed, over rough and 
smooth, through bush, brake, bog, and briar, an object 
worthy of their guns, a large bull buffalo, an animal 
usually answering the description given of him by an 
old Bengal sportsman—that is, “ black as death, fleet 
as the wind, huge as a young mountain, and wicked 
as the devil.” Having received intelligence of the 
whereabouts of three wild buffaloes which had been 
the terror of the country within a range of fifteen 
miles, for the last two years, the sportsmen mounted 
their horses at daybreak, and proceeded to the place 
of destination, their guns and ammunition having 
been sent on before. The country was of the most 
desolate description, consisting of a series of bogs, 
small lakes, and high grass jungle, diversified with 
tracks of arid sand, crossed and intersected by the beds 
of rivers, now dry, with high and crumbling banks, 
difficult, and indeed barely possible, to scale. 

The retreat was certainly well chosen by the buffa- 
loes, the three occupying separate positions; and so 
well had they been watched by the sufferers from 
their depredations, that the party in quest of the ad- 
venture were directed to the very spot in which one 
was reposing. Following on the trail, they found the 
animal lying in the water on the opposite side of a 
small lake, his head and part of his back alone visible, 
and showing to a certainty that he was a large and 
powerful bull. The sportsmen crossed at a shallow 
place a short distance below him, and, at their a 
proach, he rose from the water, and gazed at them in 
bold defiance. Expecting a charge, the gentlemen 
simultaneously fired a volley; but in consequence of 
the unsteadiness of the horses, not accustomed to the 
discharge of guns upon their backs, the bullets appa- 
rently fell harmless: the noise and the blaze, however, 
a a sufficierit hint for the buffalo, and, tossing 

is head, he went off, breaking his way through very 
difficult ground. The party, of course, dashed after 
him, sending a shot ahead at every convenient oppor- 
tunity, but without the effect of diminishing his speed. 
Crossing the open country at a pelting pace, he va- 
nished over the bank of one of the dry rivers already 
mentioned. The sportsmen followed upon his traces 
without much hope of coming up with him ; but, 
greatly to their surprise, on arriving at the bank 
which he had descended, they saw him in the dry bed 
of the river, engaged in a furious contest with another 
buffalo, and both so intent upon the work of destruc- 
tion, as to disregard the human intruders. The scene 
which this battle occasioned is described as being re- 
markable for its fierceness and grandeur. The animals 
rushed on each other with the utmost fury, the crash 
of their meeting horns resounding, while they spurned 
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the glittering sand in clouds over their dark bodies. 
After standing for a few minutes mute and motion- 
less, the party fired a volley, but the combatants were 
too fiercely engaged to notice it, and it was not until 
after repeated hints of the same kind, that the smaller 
of the two, having made a last and tremendous rush, 
turned and fled, pursued by his opponent, following 
closely across the loose sand. Both made for the 
bank, which they clambered, apparently, with the 

test ease, although it proved at that place too 
difficult for the sportsmen, who were obliged to ride 
lower down, to obtain a footing for their horses. 
The buffaloes in the meantime had got considerably 
ahead, and when next espied, were making their way 
to the Ganges, which spread its broad bosom full in 
sight. Both entered the water, but the strength of 
one was now failing; and finding it impossible to 
breast the current, he relanded, and staggering from 
the effects of a well-directed shot, fell, to rise no 
more. 

The day was now too far spent, and the horses 
too much exhausted, to admit of more business upon 
this occasion ; but those who have once tasted the 
strange delight of buffalo hunting, are sure to renew 
the onslaught, and accordingly our friends were soon 
in their saddles again. Upon reaching their ground, 
their servants and scouts informed them that the buf- 
falo chased on their first day’s expedition, which was 
reported to have been severely wounded, had returned 
to his old haunts in the lake, and, more infuriated 
than ever, attacked every living thing that came in 
his way, and had killed a poor man employed in 
weeding his rice fields, Upon arriving at the lake, 
well provided with guns and ammunition, and having 
a small elephant to perform the duty of beater, they 
could see nothing at all of the buffalo, Almost dis- 
heartened by their vain attempts to find him, they 
began to despair of their day’s sport, when a loud noise 
intimated the presence of the foe, and with his huge 


_ head and horns appearing above the high grass, he 


was seen in the very act of charging. Shots were fired 
immediately, but two of the horsemen falling together 
into the same hole, a predicament in which a sports- 
man in India often finds himself, on recovering their 
ground, saw the buffalo in full chase after another of 
the party, who was making a circuit to rejoin the 
main body. A ball now hitting the animal in the 
muzzle, he paused in his career, and, turning short 
round, rushed into the jungle. It was now neces- 
sary to dislodge him, a work of considerable difficulty; 
but at length out he came, and, receiving another 
bullet while in the act of charging, made across the 
plain, the party following at their utmost speed. 
Soon distancing his pursuers, he took up another 
ition in the midst of a pool of water. Apparently 
e had become weary of the contest, and would gladly 
have retired from the field, for he remained quiescent 
for some time; and it was not until after he had re- 
ceived several shots, and had been severely wounded, 
that he arose, and, gaining the top of the bank, took 
once more to flight. He now entered a richly culti- 
vated country, and made the best of his way to a 
large village in the distance, still displaying unabated 
speed, notwithstanding the injuries which he had sus- 
tained. Having r ed the village, which, being 
interspersed with patches of long grass and jungle, 
afforded good cover, he upset every thing that impeded 
his progress, while pursuing what might well be 
termed a headlong course. At length, having reached 
a piece of high ground immediately above a broad dry 
ditch, he made a pause, affording the first opportunity 
for a shot since he had left the water. Receiving a 
volley, he came down with all the fury of wrath and 
desperation, obliging his assailants to turn and seek a 
lace of security whilst they reloaded their guns. 
Sivtag effected this object, they advanced again to 
the spot, but the buffalo was gone; the villagers, 
however, had marked the place of his retreat, and 
pointing it out in the midst of some very tall reeds 
and brushwood, reported that he was upon his last 
legs. The party accordingly rode up to the place: he 
was not to be seen, but the hard breathing resembling 
the blowing of a whale, sufficiently indicated his pre- 
sence. Firing at random, a heavy crash showed 
plainly that he was not quite so far gone as had been 
expected, but he had evidently no desire to renew 
hostilities, and made no attempt to come out. One of 
the gentlemen finding an aperture in the thicket, put 
in a couple of well-directed shots, which sealed his 
fate ; but he died game, for he made a final effort to 
confront his foes, sinking on his knees in a fruitless 
attempt at a charge; and, looking at them sternly in 
the face, he fell on his side and died. Upon examina- 
tion, it was discovered that he had received more than 
fifty balls, some of which had only penetrated the 
skin, and travelled under it without piercing the flesh. 
Unless these powerful animals should be wounded in 
a vital part, or disabled by a shot in the leg, they will 
maintain their speed under an enormous quantity of 
lead ; and inexperienced sportsmen, having so wide a 
mark, blaze away without considering how very inef- 
fectual their fire must be, unless the ball can reach 
the seat of life. Horses that on their first expedition 
will allow their riders to load and fire upon their 
backs, are often found quite ineapable of enduring a 
similar trial a second time; the very sight of a gun or 
the click of a lock will put them into an agony of fear, 
and they will rear and plunge at a most tremendous 
rate whenever reminded of their former peril, although 
at all other times quiet and gentle as lambs, 


To the sportsmen of India we are indebted for 
many interesting facts relating to natural history ; 
young and ardent followers of the chase plunge very 
frequently into the most frightful solitudes, and, asso- 
ciating with the natives tenanting a few straggling 
huts, or the faqueers, who are to be found in the most 
savage places, make themselves acquainted with the 
habits and manners of the brute denizens of the soil. 


A NIGHT IN A COUNTRY HOUSE. 

Mr Howitt, in the work recently noticed, entitled 

“ Rural Life of England,” has an amusing chapter 

on what he terms the “ Terrors of a Solitary House.” 

These terrors, partly arising from the natural sounds 

and sights that assail the senses in lonely situations, 

and partly founded on the greater exposure to, and 
increased chances of, human violence, are of course 
felt much more severely by those to whom a solitary 
position is new, than by those who have been accus- 
tomed all their days to live at a distance from the busy 
world. If a cit, who lives in a compact house in 
a great city, with neighbours, watchmen, lamps, bars, 
bolts, and shutters of the most approved construction, 
and the thousand other encompassing safeguards of a 
town-life, all tending to his security and his quietude 
of mind—if such a man (says Mr Howitt), “ could 
be suddenly set down in one of our many thousand 
country houses, what a feeling of unprotected solitude 
would fall upon him! To sit by the fire of many a 
farm-house or cottage, and hear the unopposed wind 
come sighing and howling about it ; to hear the trees 
swaying and rustling in the gale, infusing a most for- 
lorn sense of the absence of all neighbouring shades ; 
to look on the simple casements, and the old-fashioned 
locks and bolts, and to think what their resistance 
would be to the determined attack of bold thieves; I 
imagine it would give many such worthy citizen a new 
and not very enviable feeling. And to think of that 
pleasant out-of-doors, which in the day we glorified 
ourselves in. What admirable concealment for liers- 
in-wait, are the deep beds of heather! How black do 
those bushes of broom and gorse look to a suspicious 
fancy! And those woods that come straggling up to 
the very doors ; putting forward a single tree here and 
there, as advanced guards of picturesque beauty in the 
glowing summer noon, or in the spring, when their 
leaves are all delicately new. Beauty! how could we 
ever think them beautiful! Their blackness of dark- 
ness now makes us shudder. Their breezy roar is 
fearful beyond description, Let daylight and summer 
sunshine come, and make them look as pleasant as 
they will, henceforward we would not have a wood 
within a mile of us. Why, up to the walls of your 
house, under your very windows, may evil eyes now 
be glaring from behind those sturdy boles; they seem 
to have grown there just to suit the purposes of rob- 
bery and murder. We look now to the dogs and guns 
for assistance, but they give us but cold comfort; for 
the guns only remind us that at this moment the 
muzzle of one may be at that chink in the shutter, at 
that hole out of which a knot has dropped, and in an- 
other moment we are in eternity! And the dogs !—see, 
they rise! they growl! they bark !—our fears are 
true! the place is beset !” 

This description, Mr Howitt admits, may seem 
rather exaggerated, when read by daylight, or by a 
city hearth; but all who have been under circum- 
stances to feel it, will admit that the picture gives 
the true natural spirit of the solitary house. It is 
undeniable that the chances of human violence have 
greatly decreased of late years in our land. The 
spread of population, the improvement of roads, and 
numberless other causes, have all contributed to the 
declension of robberies and house-breakings in lonely 
places. Still the dread of robbers is not extinct 
throughout the country, and more particularly is 
it still felt in solitary situations, which generally 
have memories of past crime attached to them. “In 
this field a girl was killed by her jealous or only too- 
favoured lover : to the boughs of that old oak, a man 
was found hanging: in that deep, dark pool, the poor 
old blind fiddler was drowned: in that old stone 

uarry, and under that high cliff, deeds were done 

t have mingled a blackness with their name.”” And 
then such peculiar noises as strike the ears of the 
dwellers in solitary houses and spots; the sound of 
woods and waters ; the mysterious sighings, and moan- 
ings, and lumberings, that winds and other causes 
occasion amongst the old walls and decayed roofs, and 
ill-fastened doors and casements of large, old country 
houses, have a wonderful influence on the minds of 
those who inhabit them, Although dependent on 
simple and natural causes, such sounds act powerfully 
in keeping up both superstitious fears, and the dread of 
man’s violence. Even the very defences of a solitary 
house frequently aggravate its terrors. ‘‘ The dogs, 
as conscious of their solitary situation as their masters, 
and with true canine instinct, feeling a great charge 
and responsibility upon them, set up the most clamor- 
ous barkings at the least noise in the night, and often 
seem to take a melancholy pleasure, a whole night 
through, in uttering such awful and long-spun howls 
as are seldom heard in more secure and cheerful situ- 


ations.”” These howls excite superstitious fears of 
impending death, and the shorter barkings very often 


have the effect of rousing from their beds, in needless 
alarm, the inhabitants of the solitary house. . 

No one who has ever lived in a solitary country 
house, can fail to admit the truth of this description. 
If the matter is worthy of a reflection of the kind, we 
may say, that, happily, the terrors of solitary houses 
are in the way of diminution from various causes, as 
quickly as may be. Attacks by robbers are becoming 
rare, and an increasing knowledge of what nature can 
do, and does, is banishing the superstitious belief in the 
supernatural. But there are certain terrors of solitary 
houses, not yet adverted to, which are scarcely dying 
away with the rapidity of those mentioned. Mr Howitt 
justly reckons, as one of the greatest annoyances of so- 
litary houses, what are called “ sturdy rogues, or beg- 

rs.” These area set of huge, brawny, idle fellows, 
altogether unknown in cities, but who wander over the 
country, in but too great abundance, It is the delight 
of the sturdy rogue or sorner to haunt farm-steads 
and country houses, at times when all the men-folk 
are abroad in the fields, and when only one defenceless 
woman is left to take care of all. The fellow, con- 
scious of his advantage, either bullies her into a heav 
contribution of meat or money, or perhaps he deli. 
berately robs the place. Mr Howitt relates an anec- 
dote, in which a sorner, of the very worst kind, entered 
a house by night, where there was but a single woman 
at the time. A worthy farmer’s wife was in the habit 
of leaving her house door on the latch, on market-days, 
in order that her husband might find entrance on his 
return home, which sometimes was very late. The 
wife retired to bed at the usual hour, whether he had 
come home or not. One night she had gone to bed, and 
was waiting for his return, when she heard him, as she 
supposed, enter ; but as he did not come up to bed im- 
mediately after, according to custom, she left her bed- 
room, and went down into the kitchen, Instead of 
her husband, she beheld a sturdy fellow reconnoitring 
for plunder, She felt ready to drop at the sight, but 
actuated by natural courage and a fast confidence in 
heaven, she recovered herself, and walked into the 
kitchen, where she sat down in a chair by the fireside. 

The marauder sat down on the other side ; his eyes 
glared on her with a murderous expression, and he took’ 
from his pocketalarge clasp-knife, which heopened, and 
held as if about to spring on her, The woman prayed 
internally, and stirred not, but kept her eyes fixed on 
him with a calm seriousness, The man rose, looked 
at her, and then at the knife; then wiped it across 
his hand ; then again eagerly glanced at her; when, 
at once, a sudden damp seemed to fall upon him ; his 
eyes appeared to blench before her still, calm, serious 
gaze; he closed his knife and walked out. Atasingle 
bound she reached the door, shot the bolt, and fell 
senseless on the floor. Soon after she regained her 
consciousness, her husband returned. The relation 
of her marvellous escape made the farmer leave market 
sooner all his life, and keep his house closed against 
sturdy rogues. This incident reminds one strongly 
of the power which a calm steady glance from a human 
being is said to exercise over tigers and lions, 

There are various annoyances, besides sorners, to 
which solitary houses are liable. Some of these an- 
noyances are of an incidental rather than a regular 
kind. We recollect to have heard related a most 
remarkable adventure which befell a lady on one occa- 
sion in a solitary house. She was on a visit to a rela- 
tive, asmall proprietor in one of the southern counties 
of Scotland, who did every thing in his power to make 
his visitor comfortable and happy. The lady did 
enjoy her visit very much. She was a woman of 
good taste and understanding, and capable of appre- 
ciating the natural beauties of her friend’s property. 
The house was finely situated, having in front a park 
with a beautifully disposed policy, and overlooking 
green walks, shrubberies, and garden-plots behind. 
These the lady was charmed with in summer and 
autumn, but naturally, as winter drew on, in-door 
comforts came to be things of as much consequence, 
Her relative did not permit her to want for these- 
either. Her bedroom fires and all other little com-- 
fortabilities were as regularly attended to as the 
could have been at her own home in the city. Suc 
was the situation of the lady, whom we beg the reader- 
to name Mrs Walker, when a singular adventure be- 
fell her, 

Having retired one evening to her bedroom, she 
sat by the fire for a little, ruminating over various 
matters before seeking her pillow. What these rumi- 
nations were, deponent saith not; it is possible they 
were thoughts of conquest, for she was far from being 
old, and a widow. Her meditations closed at length, 
and she slipped into her bed, which fortunately, as the 
night was chill, stood exactly opposite to the fire, 
and at no great distance from it, the room being 
small, Beyond the head of the bed was the door of 
the room, and opposite the foot of the bed was a large 
window, with massive curtains, looking to the back 
of the house. Why we are thus particular, time and 
patience will show. Being ready, then, for sleep, 
Mrs Walker lay musingly for some time, with her 
half-open eye occasionally meeting the glimmer of the 
decaying fire, and her ear catching the fitful moan of 
the November blast. Slumber soon sealed up her 
senses, however, for her mind was easy and composed, 
But a noise awoke her; she stirred, and opened her 
eyes. What they alighted upon, made her doubt 


whether she was really awake, or dropping into some 
horribledream ! Betwixt her and the fire, and leani 


over the latter, an object was seated, the form of whi 
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the indistinct light of the fire did not permit her clearly 
to distinguish, A human being the object seemed to 
be, in so far as it sat upon a chair; yet its position 
was not erect, nor was the outline of its figure like 
that of a human being, but rough and angular. The 
lady soon became but too sensible that she was awake, 
and that some dreadful reality was before her. Slightly 
raised, by an almost unconscious mov t, from her 
recumbent position, she lay with her hands grasping 
the bedelothes, her heart Teasing almost to suffoca- 
tion, and her eyes strainingly fixed on the intruder, 
Wild thoughts passed through her mind. What 
could the object be? A robber? Or a wild beast ? 
Neither seemingly, and yet something of a terrible, 
“> might be, supernatural character. Shriek 
for help she durst not, else the being might be made 
aware of her presence, of which it might be as yet 
unconscious. Her agony became dreadful. Mean- 
while the intruder sat by the fire, stretching over 
the embers what seemed to be hands, and shak- 
ing and shivering audibly upon its seat. Once or 
4wice it uttered a low, wild moan. At last it turned 
round, and seemed to survey the room—the bed. 
Though sensible that she could not be visible in the 
dusky light, the lady’s horror was increased almost 
to madness by these movements. If the being should 
approach the bed! The surveying motions were re- 
peated, and Mrs Walker—her fears augmented to 
desperation—resolved to leave the bed. Casting the 
clothes noiselessly from her, she glided out of the bed 
‘by the foot, and in an instant was standing behind 
the large close window curtains, from between which 
she looked into the room, with the curiosity of despair. 
Searcely was this change of position effected, when 
she beheld, or rather heard, the object arise from the 
fireside, and, after some wild, shivering moans, lay it- 
self down on the bed—and all was quiet ! 

The lady blessed herself for having changed her 
place at the instant she did, but she spent a night of 
unspeakable terror and distress. Till morning did 
she stand behind that curtain, not daring to pass the 
side of the bed in order to reach the door, and suffer- 
ing, in her undress, all the extremity of winter cold 
through the long watches of a November night. How 
anxiously she prayed for the coming of the dawn ! 
She had then hopes of relief; and as soon as the first 
ray of light came through the chinks of the window 
shutter, she prepared to avail herself of it. She opened 
partially the shutters. The garden was below the 
windows, and she had not long looked out upon it, 
until she saw the gardener enter to his daily work. 
She opened the shutters further, and in a little 
the man caught a sight of her figure, and noticed 
her motions. He seemed stupified at first, but soon 
saw that something was wrong. He left his work 
hastily, and made for the house. For a moment the 
lady’s blood darted wildly through her frame, but 
again the motions of her heart grew faint. She heard 
a noise below—footsteps sounded upon the stairs— 
the bedroom door was opened—and, with a wild 
scream, the lady burst from her concealment, and fell 
prostrate at the feet of her deliverers ! 

It was long ere Mrs Walker recovered from that 
swoon, and long, long ere the effects of that awful 
— were eradicated from her frame and mind. And 
what was the cause of all her suffering ? The dread- 
ful intruder upon her repose was found to be a poor 
female maniac, a harmless creature who wandered 
about the country, existing upon charity, and who 
had found an unperceived entrance to the house, on 
the night in question, Roaming about the passages 
of the house, the maniac had probably been attracted 
by the glimmer of Mrs Walker’s bedroom fire, and 
so caused all that followed. The miserable woman’s 
attire was so tattered, that it was no wonder the lady 
had been unable to descry the outline of a human 
form. This incident, it may be observed, is one of 
the least of the many reasons that might be adduced 
for the extension of the public care to the destitute 
insane. There are many, many poor wretches of this 
cast wandering about country, who ought to be 
in asylums, 

From this story of a terrible night in a solitary 
house, we return to Mr Howitt—only to say, however, 
that the chapter which has led us into this little nar- 
ration, and from which we have already made extracts, 
is onlv one of the many pleasing ones in a very pleasing 
publication. 


THE SILENT ACADEMY OF ISPAHAN. 
Ture was at Ispahan an Academy, of which the first 
law was, “The Academicians shall think much, shall 
write little, and shall speak as little as possible.” It was 
called the Silent Academy, and there was not a true phi- 
losopher in all Persia who was not ambitious of obtaining 
admission. Dr Zeb, the author of an excellent work on 
Silence, heard in the distant province where he dwelt, 
that there was a place vacant in the academy. He set 
out immediately, arrived at Ispahan, and presenting 
himself before the hall where the Academicians were as- 
sembled, requested the officer to hand this billet to the 
President, “ Doctor Zeb humbly begs the vacant place.” 

e officer executed his commission without delay ; but 
the doctor and his billet arrived too late, and the place 
was already filled up. 

The Academy was much vexed at this disappoint 
but their laws forbade the increase of their number, an 
they were compelled to refuse even the learned Dr Zeb. 
The president, charged with announcing the disagreeable 
tidings, after pondering a little how he should make the 
communication, ordered a large glass to be filled with 


water, so that a single drop more would make it overflow. 
He then ordered the candidate to be intreduced, who 
red with that air of simplicity and modesty which 
ways announces true merit. The President rose, and, 
without saying a single word, pointed with a most dole- 
ful countenance to the emblematical cup. The doctor 
understood the symbol; but without losing his presence 
of mind, he wished to make them understand that one 
supernumerary academician could produce no ——_ 
ment. Seeing at his feet the petal of a rose, he picked it 
up, placed it gently on the surface of the water, and did 
it so neatly, that not a single drop escaped. 

Every one applauded this ingenious reply ; the laws 
were for that day suspended, and Dr Zeb was admitted 
by acclamation. He was forthwith presented with the 
register of the Academy; he inscribed his name, and 
there only remained, that, according to custom, he should 
deliver a single sentence of acknowledgment. But Dr 
Zeb, true to the principles of the Academy, returned 
thanks without saying a word. He wrote on the margin 
the number 100, which was that of his new associates, 
and prefixed a cypher (0100), to signify that the former 
value was neither increased nor dimini The i 
dent, however, soon politely shifted the modest cypher 
of the doctor, to where it indicated that the worth of the 
Society was raised tenfold (1000). 

In this Eastern story, we are taught that silence is often 
the most expressive language of the phi her, and that 
humility is the highest of philosophic as well as of Chris- 
tian virtues.—Jntroductory Address, Cuvierian Natural 
History Society, Edi by James Macaulay, A.M. 


MACOMO, THE CAFFRE CHIEF. 
Tue Caffres, a people inhabiting the inland districts 
adjoining the colonial settlements at the Cape of Good 
Hope, have for many years been feeling all the seem- 
ingly inevitable consequences resulting from the con- 
tact of civilised men. This is not the place to give 
any opinion respecting the policy which has been used 
by the European residents there towards the native 
Caffres. In the parliamentary reports, however, upon 
this subject, we find, by the evidence of several re- 
spectable and important witnesses, that, in some in- 
stances, the Caffres are to be considered as having had 
hard measure dealt out to them by the colonial autho- 
rities. This was more especially the case, according 
to the testimony given, as regarded one chief of the 
Caffres, named Macomo, a man of most remarkable 
character and talents. The Caffre people, it must be 
observed, though they acknowledge one nominal head 
or king, are in reality ruled by various independent 
chiefs, and of these ieccome was one of the most 
powerful. His father and predecessor Gaika had been 
possessed of much greater power and wider territories 
than the son, but had found himself necessitated to 
yield up a large portion of his lands to the colonists, 
Macomo received no education, all the culture which 
his mind ever obtained being derived from occasional 
intercourse with missionaries, after he had grown up 
to manhood. From the period of Gaika’s concessions 
in 1819, up to the year 1829, Macomo and his tribe 
dwelt upon the Kat River, following their pastoral 
life in peace, and cultivating their corn-fields, Sud- 
denly, in 1829, Macomo and his people were ejected 
from their lands on the Kat River, on the plea, that, 
by an old treaty of Gaika, these lands had been ceded 
to the colony. Macomo retired, almost without a 
murmur, to a district farther inland, leaving the very 
grain growing upon his fields, He took up a new po- 
sition on the banks of the river Chumie, and here he 
and his tribe dwelt till 1833, when they were again 
driven out to seek a new home, almost without a pre- 
tence, if we may judge from the reports, to justify the 
expulsion. On this occasion, Macomo did make a re- 
monstrance in a document addressed to an influential 
person of the colony, Dr Philip, who vouches for its au- 
thenticity. Stockenstrom and Somerset (persons men- 
tioned in it) were high official men in the settlement at a 
former period. In the whole of this letter—this savage 
Caffre’s letter—there is (says Dr Philip) “a beautiful 
simplicity, a touching pathos, a confiding magnanimity, 
a dignified remonstrance, which shows its author to be 
no common man.” It was dictated to an interpreter. 

* As I and my people (writes Macomo) have been 
driven back over the Chumie without being informed 
why, I should be glad to know from the government 
what evil we have done. I was only told that we 
must retire over the Chumie, but for what reason I 
was not informed. Both Stockenstrom and Somerset 
agreed that I and my people should live west of the 
Chumie, as well as east of it, without being disturbed. 
When shall I and my people be able to get rest? 

When my father Gaika was living, he reigned over 
the whole land from the Fish River to the Kei; but 
since the day he refused to act against the English, he 
has lost more than one-half of his countr them. 
My father was always the best friend of the English 
government, although he was a loser by them. 

My poor people feel much the loss, not only of their 
grazing ground, without which we cannot live, but 
also of our corn, some of which is a considerable 
height : all this we must abandon, 

I have lived peaceably with my people west of the 
Chumie River, ever since I have been allowed by 
Stockenstrom and Somerset to live there in my own 
country. When any of my people stole from the co- 
lonists, I have returned what was stolen: I have even 
returned the cattle which the people of other chiefs 
have stolen; yet both I and my brother Tyalie have 
almost no more country for our cattle to live in. 

I do not know why so many commandos [military 


parties] come into this country and take away our 
cattle, and kill our people, without sufficient reason : 
we do no injury to the colony, and yet I remain under 
the foot of the English. 

I would beg the favour of your inquiring at the 
vernment for me the reason of all these , and I 
will thank you. Your friend, 

(Signed) Macomo, the Chief.” 

We have made some slight omissions in quoting this 
letter, but what is given will perhaps satisfy the reader 
of the uneducated Macomo being no common man, 
He mentions in his ap that he had not only re- 
stored, on application, the cattle taken by the unruly 
among his own dependents, but had paid back to 
the colonists the property stolen by those with whom 
he had nought to do—all for the sake of peace, 
One would think that after the colonists, whether by 
fair or by foul play, had twice unseated Macomo, and 
driven him to par a new home, they would scarcely 
expect him to hold the same power as he had done, 
or make him answerable for the thefts of his Caffre 
brethren. Another appeal to Dr Philip, made some 
time after the chief’s second expulsion, will show 
whether this was the case or not. “You have bad 
people,” said Macomo, “ in Grahams-town [a colonial 
village]. Last time the governor was there, some of 
them stole the chain off his waggon; did he punish 
the town for the theft? When any thing is stolen 
and carried from one district to another, and the 
thieves cannot be found, is one of the magistrates visited 
with the punishment due to the thieves? I have 
guarded the frontiers of the colony, to prevent the 
Caffres from stealing from the colonists, for many 
years; and what has been my reward ? Driven from 
my country, I am now without a home for myself 
and my people, and the few cattle left to me are made 
answerable for every theft alleged to have been com- 
mitted, though it may have been done by people who 
acknowledge no chief, and who live by thieving, and 
have no cine abode than the bushes,” 

Our main object in these extracts is to exhibit the 
intelligence and talents of this very extraordinary bar- 
barian. The éruth of what he said is corroborated by 
the most credible evidence in the Reports. The next 
incident worthy of notice, in Macomo’s history, oo- 
curred about a year after his second expulsion. To 
understand this, it must be premised that the grounds 
on the Kat River, from which he had been first ex- 
pelled, in 1829, had been given up by the colony to a 
body of Hottentots, who had there formed a flourish- 
ing settlement. The Hottentots, being the aborigines 
of a district nearer the Cape than the Caffres, had lon 
enjoyed the advantage of missionaries, &c. ; and though 
their race had, as usual, dwindled away greatly in 
numbers, those who remained had advanced consider- 
ably in civilisation. On the Kat River, then, in 
1834, the Hottentots had a thriving settlement. Will 
it be believed that Macomo, at that time a wanderer 
for the second time, had the magnanimity to visit the 
Kat River, and congratulate on their prosperity the 
new occupants of those lands, which were indubitably 
his own by right ? He appeared at a missionary meet- 
ing, and thus addressed the assembled settlers :—“‘ My 
friends, I am very glad to meet you on an occasion 
like the present; the word of God has done great 
things for you; it has brought you to life again. It 
was only other day that you were like dogs, and 
oppressed ; it is the word of God that has given you 
these churches and the lands you have.” Macomo 
then spoke of his own wretched condition, and that of 
his people, attributing it to their want of education and 
religion. Afterwards, he addressed those of Caffre 
blood who were present, saying, “Go and tell my 
people what ye have seen and heard ; I hope we long 
to witness in our own land such scenes as the present. 
God is great who hath said it, and will surely bring 
it to pass.” f 

The greatness of mind which dictated Macomo’s 
visit, and the peaceful sentiments which he expressed, 
met with a strange reward. Though the chief came 
by express invitation from the Kat River settlers, he 
had acted contrary to a colonial statute in entering 
colonial grounds ; and, accordingly, scarcely was the 
assembly over, when a serjeant and several soldiers 
came to take Macomo into custody. The Caffre yielded 
without resistance, but this did not save him, accord. 
ing to the statement of the only credible witness pre- 
sent, from threats and insult. Among other things, 
the serjeant took out his canteen, and offered Macomo 
brandy. The chief indignantly refused. “I will not 
have your brandy,” he said; “this is not the first 
time you have insulted me in this way, but it is the 
first time you have insulted me in the presence of 
people who could bear evidence to the insult.” After 
ns Macomo to the next post, the officials before 
whom he was taken set him free, finding nothing 
against him. 

Macomo bore all that befell him patiently till the 
occurrence of a new evil in 1835. One of the patrol 
parties which were continually scouring his country, 
and of which he had again and again fruitlessly com- 
plained, at length committed an injury, which stung 
the Caffre chief beyond endurance. Xo-Xo, Macomo’s 
brother, was wantonly shot in the head with slugs by 
a patrolling party, as he was —- remonstrating 
against the seizure of some Caffre cattle, which were 


under his charge. On application being made for re- 
dress of this cruel injury, Macomo and his friends were 
told that the colonial powers could not discover the of- 
the patrol, The Caffre chiefs 
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the Caffres, a missionary of the name of Kayser, 
aid a visit to 
the chief in the hope of averting evil. Kayser found 
Macomo, with all his chiefs, in the bush or wilds, and 
the following conversation passed. “I asked him,” 
says the missionary, who is himself the narrator, 
“what he did there.” Macomo replied, “I am a bush 
buck ; for we chiefs are shot like bucks, and are no 
more accounted as chiefs.” Kayser. “ Why do you 
talk thus?” Macomo. “‘ Have you not heard that one 
of my brothers has been shot in the head, and that we 
do not know why he has been shot ?” Kayser. “ But 
you have heard the governor is coming to set all these 
things right.” Macomo (very quickly). ‘“ Where is 
he ?” yser. “Ido not know; but we hear he is 
coming very soon; and you must go home with your 
people, and wait his arrival at your residence, and 
then you can lay your complaints before him.” Ma- 
como. “I have no home—the bush here is my 
home.” Macomo then went on to deny that he had 
been the beginner of hostilities, and admitted that 
t bloodshed must follow. “ But the fire is burn- 
ng (said the chief), and I cannot quench it.” Kayser 
then offered to go to the nearest commandant, Colonel 
Somerset, on part of the Caffres. “Yes, go to 
him,” said Macomo, “and tell him that you found me 
here in the bush, because my brother has been shot in 
the head.” Mr Kayser sought but could not find 
Colonel Somerset. 

Even after all that had passed, Macomo, as Mr 
Kayser distinctly ascertained, was averse to go to war, 
but was pressed to it by his chief men and followers. 
Macomo, we believe, 5 survived the contest then 

mn. Our readers, if we do not deceive ourselves, 
will feel interested in a man, certainly very remark- 
able for his situation in life. The account which has 
been given of him is an impartial one; and it may be 
concluded, we hope, without offending any one, with 
a wish that Macomo may have more peace in his future 
days than seems to have fallen to his lot in those that 
are past, 


SONGS OF BERANGER, 
THIRD ARTICLE. 

THE translations from Beranger, already presented to 
the readers of the Journal, were intended to exhibit 
some portion of his prevailing spirit—his devotion to 
liberty, to love, and to social joys. It was stated that, 
in the course of his career, he had suffered to a consi- 
derable extent from making his songs the vehicle of 
political sentiments and satire. The Bourbons, who 
were the chief sufferers from his cutting verse, fined 
and imprisoned him, being incited to these measures, 
not so.much perhaps from anger at the satire itself, as 
from a fear of the spirit which it might spread abroad 
among the people, with whom Beranger was a great 
favourite. Louis and his successor Charles, for ex- 
ample, would fain have wiped away from the mind 
of France, after the Restoration, all remembrance of 
the military triumphs of the empire. But Beranger, 
though he knew and admitted that Napoleon’s power 
and true liberty were things incompatible, loved to 
linger over those past times, and, in doing so, made 
himself odious to the restored family. Choosing a 
piece containing as much general interest as possible, 
we now present a specimen of this order of the poet’s 
productions. David, the famous French painter, was 
a member of the National Convention at the era of the 
revolution, and subsequently was Napoleon’s favourite 
artist. His most celebrated, if not his best paintings, 
are, Napoleon’s Ascent of the Alps, and his Corona- 
tion. As is alluded to in the poem subjoined, he also 
painted the death-scene of Leonidas, and had the ma- 
nagement of all the ceremonial pageants at the revo- 
lution. The Bourbons exiled David, and refused to 
permit his body to be buried in France. Beranger de- 

cts the following scene as having occurred on the 

rench frontier, when David’s friends sought to enter 
the country with his remains :— 

THE CONVOY OF DAVID. 

«* You cannot pass !” was the stern reply of the frontier sentinelle, 
To those who bore the painter’s dust to the earth he loved so well. 
** O soldier,” cried the mourners then, in sad imploring tones, 
«* Must stern proscription lay its ban ev’n on his senseless bones— 


And can his native soil refuse a narrow resting-place, 

To him whose genius is the while her glory and her grace !” 

** You pass not by!” was still the cry of the frontier sentinelle. 

**O soldier! ere the mist of death athwart his vision fell, 

Up to his latest sigh, he turned his yearning gaze on France, 

And all the exile’s long fond love was centered in the glance. 

©! give a little grave to him, through whose immortal hand 

All future times may see and know the grandeur of our land !” 

** You cannot pass !” in softened tones now cried the sentinelle. 

** O soldier ! freedom’s purest glow alone in him could dwell, 

‘Whose pencil woke to life the brave, self-martyred in the pass 

Of old Thermopyle, with great and good Leonidas ; 

And unto him his country owed the splendours of the time, 

That saw her arts and arms revive to glorious, golden prime.” 

** You cannot pass! ’tis my duty alas!” cried the saddened sen- 
tinelle. 

** Ah, soldier! he whose hand no more shall charm us with its 


** You cannot pass !” was still the of the frontier sentinelle, 
Though his faltering tones the birth of thoughts too 
strong to quell. 
*¢ The victor of a hundred fights was bowed before his foes, 
And far from home his painter’s life attained its cheerless close ; 
Oh! let not France extend to death the ban that blasted life, 
But give her son the last, sad home, where ends all earthly strife.” 
** You cannot pass! alas, alas!” cried the weeping sen’ 


tinelle. 
** Tis well”—the mourners sadly say, as they lift the bier—‘‘ ’tis 
well! 


Retrace we now our steps to some more kindly 
And leave this cruel mother carth, made beauteous by his hand. 
For Him who raised thearts of P'rance till Roman stars grew dim— 

us seek some far-off shore, and beg a grave for Him /” 

We feel, that, even with the weakening and the 
paraphrasing which the idioms of every language force 
translators into, our readers will concur in the opinion 
that the Bourbons could not well like such a piece as 
the preceding. British readers may perhaps be at a 
loss to understand the importance of such songs, but 
they must remember that Beranger’s effusions were 
sung in the streets, and, moreover, that a statesman 
might et say of France what was once said of Eng- 
land, “Give me the making of the national songs, 
and I care not who makes the national laws.” 

Another prevailing topic of Beranger’s verse is the 
old regime, as it is called, or the old system of things 
in France before the revolution, and handles this 
subject usually in such a way as to throw odium and 
ridicule upon the whole line of Bourbon kings, living 
and dead. And all the while, his touches of satire, 
though light and airy, are so just and true, and such 
is his exquisite art, that his pieces have a deep and 
general interest attaching to them. What poor man 
in France but must have felt horror at the thought of 
the times returning when the following picture was 
but a faithful transcript of scenes of hourly occurrence ? 
Beranger could take up the pen of Crabbe, it will be 
seen from this piece, the moment he had laid down 
that of Moore. A poor woman, sitting at morn in her 
cottage, occasionally addresses her ailing husband, who 
lies in bed—asleep, as his wife thinks, and occasionally 
she half-unconsciously soliloquises :-— 

THE TAX-GATHERER. 
** Ah, husband, I must break thy rest ! 
A harsh, rude agent of the crown 
Is now parading through our town ; 

Alas! the taxes are his quest. 

Husband, bestir thee! sleep no more, 

The king’s tax-gatherer’s at the door. 

Lo! now the day is broad awake; 

Thou wert not wont to sleep so late. 
Our neighbour’s goods were seized for rate, 

Before the morn began to break. 

Husband, bestir thee! sleep no more, 

The king’s tax-gatherer’s at the door. , 

And we have nought! He’s at the gate— 

Hark !—how the curs do bark and threat ! 
Ask a month’s time to pay the debt ; 

Ah! if the king could only wait / 

Husband, bestir thee! sleep no more, 

The king’s tax-gatherer’s at the door. 

This tax falls sore on us, whose aid— 

With old grandfather in his need, 
And six young helpless things to feed— 

Hangs on my distaff and thy spade. 

Husband, bestir thee! sleep no more, 

The king’s tax-gatherer’s at the door. 

Small are our gains, our labours hard. 

When shall we have a pig for cheer ? 

All decent sustenance is so dear ; 

And ev'n from salt are we debarred. 

Husband, bestir thee! sleep no more, 

The king’s tax-gatherer’s at the door. 
What strength a little wine would bring 

To thee! But ah, it sells so high! 

Yet, to procure a small supply, 

Here, dear one, is my » 

Husband, bestir thee ! sleep no more, 
The king’s tax-gatherer’s at the door. 

Thou dreamest, haply, that thy saint 

Doth bring thee riches and repose ; 

The rich man nought of taxes knows— 
They cannot make him sick or faint. 
Husband, bestir thee! sleep no more, 

The king’s tax-gatherer’s at the door. 
Husband, he’s here !—oh, husband, speak ! 

Why art thou mute? How pale thou art! 

And yesterday a pain at heart 
Made thee complain, who art so meek ! 
Husband, oh, wake thee! sleep no more, 
The king’s tax-gatherer’s at the door.” 

She calls in vain. His soul is fled! 
Death to the labour-wearied seerns 
A pillow meet for pleasant dreams. 
For the lone wife let prayers be said. 
Her husband will awake no more 
Whoever seeks his humble door. 

Sometimes Beranger annoyed the “‘ powers that were” 
in the persons of the ministers of the law—and thus 
took revenge for the mulct these worthies had laid 
upon himself. In the following verses, he affects to 
be desirous of complimenting a young lady, to whom 
the piece from which these extracts are taken is ad- 
dressed ; and, in reality, he does manage to pay her 
very high compliments, but at the same time he makes 
the poem the vehicle of some smart satire upon the 
legal dignitaries who endeavoured to detect covert 
praises of Bonaparte, and other treasonable matters, 
in his songs on the occasion of his trial. He calls the 
piece, “ Halt there!” or a “System of Interpreta- 
tions, a Birth-day song for Mary * ** .” It begins 
thus :— 

How, Mary, without risk to both, 
Shall I my love to you present ? 
Our judges seem to have sworn an oath 
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To construe nothing as ’tis meant. 


If I should say that music haunts 
And renders 


sweet your every 
That all our land’s heroic chants 
Are to your patriot bosom known ; 
“Ha! very sly,” bright H. will cry, 
** But this will not impose on me, 
To sing of France and heroes! why, 
treason's plain as plain can be ! 
Ho, there! 
A prison for this guilty pair.” 
Paint I your bounties giv’n by stealth, 
The tears that you have dried the while, 
Speak I of your abundant wealth 
That oft has made the poor to smile, 
** Ha, stop !” the jealous P. will bawl, 
‘¢ There’s something ‘neath this generous fuss; 
Besides, to soothe distress at all, 


Thus, lest my words be read amiss, 
My loves must be unspoken all, 


** Fifteenth of August !” R. may say, 
“*No Mary do you think upon— 
In naming that particular day, 
poleon. 


there 
A prison for this guilty pair.” 
Since prudence bids me then be dumb, 
I only send these flowers to you. 
—What madness has my wits o’ercome ! 
My posie is threefold in hue !* 
Should this sad error lead to ill, 
I can but perish by your side. 
But royal mercy—boundless still— 
May save us, whatsoe’er betide. 
Ho, there! 
A prison for this guilty pair. 

In this pleasant, airy way, did Beranger mi a 
sional verses ; a thing for which we might perhaps be 
angry with him, had he not:been so very prolific as to 
make that admixture only an agreeable variety. But 
we have merely’shown him in his mildest moods of 
satire in the preceding pieces; he took the button 
from his foil at times, and then his weapon went to 
the heart of his selected victims. We do net think, 
however, that our readers would feel interested in an 
pieces of a purely political nature, and therefore we 
prefer to lay before them, as a concluding specimen 
of Beranger in his sterner ine his address to the 
Comet of 1832. It is a gloomy piece, written in a 
dark hour of the poet’s mind, and shows him (to use 
the words of the Westminster Review, from which 
we borrow the translation) ‘as Horace with a mix- 
ture of Byron.” 


THE COMET. 

A comet wing’d by heav’n is hurled to meet 
Our world ; too surely ‘twill destruction bring; 
I feel our planct tremble at my feet, 
I see the lofty lighthouse tottering ; 
The table disappears, the guests are gone— 
*Twas a sad festival when all is told. 
On, to confession, trembling spirits, on— 
Enough, enough—the world is all too old. 
Poor globe, through boundless space a wandering 
Nights—days confounded, erring without will ; 
A flying kite, but with a broken string, 
Turning and sinking, turning, sinking still ; 
Rush through untravelled ways, until thou dash 
Against some sun, and quench its rays of gold. 
What reck! How many still their rays would flash: 
From heay’n ! t—enough—the world is all too old. 
Vulgar and stale our poor ambitions are ! 
Are we not tired of fools and foolish things, 
Errors, abuses, desolation, war, 
Of nations lacquies, and of lacquey kings ?— 
Tired of the future’s disappointing dreams, 
Of plaster-idols shaped in meanest mould ?— 
How mean, how cramped life’s scene of being seems! 
Enough, enough—the world is all too old. 
I hear from youth, ‘‘ man’s prospect daily brightens ; 
Each files his fetters surely, silently ; - 
The press illumines, and the gas enlightens, 
The glorious steamboat speeds across the sea. 
Another twenty years, and then, and then— 

A sunbeam shall the lovely germ unfold.” 

O! I have waited thirty years in vain ! 

Enough, enough—the world is all too old. 

Far other were my thoughts, when boyhood gay 

Swelled all my soul with love, and joy, and mirth ; 

Then cried I, ‘‘ Never wander from the way 

Of thy sweet orbit, beauty-giving earth !’ 

Now I am grey with years, and beauties frown, 

My songs are mute, my heart is dull and cold ; 

Comet implacable, then speed thee down, 

And end the matter—for the world is old.” 

And pray, good Beranger, when thy Byronic mood 
is over, pray tell us, what can be more full of promise 
for human welfare than that each generation should 
enter upon the world with the hope that things are 
always to grow better and better? Because these 
betterments have not hitherto progressed so rapidly 
as thou and other kind philanthropists could wish, 
would’st thou therefore depress every youngster’s hope- 
ful endeavours by the cold announcement of coming 
disappointment? No, this is not thy creed, Beranger ! 
“ Hope for the best” is thy motto, though, in a mo- 
ment of spleenful moralising, thou may’st have placed 
this world of ours amongst the incurables, 

The readers of the Journal may now have some little 
idea of the French poet’s powers and variety, though 


thing, 


* An allusion to the tricolor, or revolutionary colours. 
+ We have taken the liberty of slightly altering a line here. 
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—_ and war—a long and bloody war— | He knew the gallant warrior’s meed, for he gloriedte pourtray Should I but introduce your name, 
¥ The peerless hero whose renown can never pass away : Old V. will cry, ** there’s mischief here 
follow ng : of Like Jove th’ imperial conqueror seemed to David’seye the while— The sacred Virgin is the aim— a 
We have —~ 4 one detailed notice before us Alas! that laurelled head lies low, on a far off rocky isle !” At her the writer throws his jeer. 
Macomo, after had taken the field against the Ho, there ! 
‘ A prison for this guilty pair.” E 
Is right-down disrespect to us! 
Ho, there! 
A prison for this guilty pair !” ; 
For really, scarcely dare I this 
The fifteenth day of August call. 
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we hold that no translations can ever do full justice 
to the original, Therefore it would be wise, for all 
who have it in their power, to consult Beranger in his 
native garb; but as this may not be a possible thing 
with many, all that we can do is, to promise a renewal 
at some future time of our humble attempts to natu- 
ralise in Great Britain this most pleasant of modern 
continental poets. 


THE LITERARY PROFESSION. 
Tax number of books published last year (1836) in Lon- 
don, in the various departments of science and literature, 
‘were, as nearly as can be ascertained, fifteen hundred. It 
is calculated that out of every fifteen books published, 
taking them on the average, not more than HB ng its 
own expenses. The —— Review proved to de- 
monstration, some years ago, that only one out of every 
fifty pamphlets which make their appearance, pays the 
expenses of paper, print, stitching, and advertising. Onl 
one book, on an average, out of about two hundr 
reaches asecond edition. Out of five hundred books, not 
more than one gets to a third edition; and out of one 
thousand, only one has the good fortune to reach a fourth 
edition. 


The ber of individuals who live in London entirely 
by their literary labour, has been variously estimated. It 
is impossible to say with confidence what the exact num- 
‘ber is. Among the various conjectures which have been 
made on the subject, that which putes the b 
to be about four thousand, appears to me to be the 
mearest approximation to the truth. Of this number, 
perhaps about seven hundred are, in one way or other, 

ted with periodicals. Many of them, I need hardly 
say, have no better than chameleon’s fare three days out 
of the seven. The joke of being poor was formerly used 
only in reference to poets ; they have always been so re- 
markable for their poverty, that the words poet and po- 
verty have almost laces synonymous. Now, the evil 
of poverty is unhappily felt by the writers of prose as well 
28 poetry, to an extent unparalleled in by-gone times. 
Grub Street was formerly supposed, by a sort of poetical 
“fiction, to be the only locality of poor authors; now a 
dozen Grub Streets would not contain the number, even 
supposing they were to —— the principle so strictly 
acted on among the Irish inhabitants of St Giles’s, namely, 
of a dozen of them vegetating in the same apartment. 
Now-a-days there is hardly an attic in the humbler loca- 
lities of the metropolis, but at present has, or has lately 
had, its poor author asan inmate. I have spoken of four 
thousand as being the supposed number of persons who 
live by their literary labour: were I to include those who 
have tried to live by their literary exertions, but have been 
obliged to abandon “ the profession,” because they found 
they could not earn by it what was sufficient to keep soul 
ond body together, I should have to double the number. 
There are scenes of destitution and misery ever and anon 
exhibited am literary men—ay, and literary women 
too—which would make the heart sick. And it ought 
not to be forgotten that want comes armed to them with 
aggravated horrors. They are of necessity persons of 
more sensitive minds than the majority of other sufferers 
from the ills of poverty ; and what adds to the pungency 
of their distress, is the circumstance of their slighted in- 
tellectual efforts being almost invariably mixed up with 
their physical destitution. I myself could detail cases of 
epubebotness among literary men which have come under 
my own observation, at the bare mention of which every 
ightly constituted mind would stand appalled. 
he literary profession is, of all others, the most pre- 
earious. To-day you may be tolerably successful and in 
passably easy circumstances. To-morrow, you may be 
most unfortunate, and have to encounter all the horrors 
of want. This year you may make a hit: you may write 
a work which will sell: next near, your effort is a de- 
cided failure : the day your work is born, is the day of 
its death. 

It is all very well for young men to apply themselves 
to literary pursuits as an amusement ; but he who advises 
any young friend to make it a profession by which he is 
to support himself, incurs a responsibility of no ordinary 
magnitude. The probabilities are in the proportion of a 
thousand to one, that he is advising him to adopt a course 
which will render him miserable through life.— The Great 
Metropolis. 


CHARACTER OF THE WEST INDIAN FEMALES, 

The white females of the West Indies are generally 
rather of a more slender form than the European women. 
Their complexion, which they are peculiarly careful to 
e, is either a pure white or brunette, with but little 
or none of the bloom of the rose, which, to a stranger, 
has rather a sickly appearance at first, though that im- 
pression gradually wears off. Their features are sweet 
and regular , their eyes rather expressive than sparkling ; 
their voices soft and pleasing; and their whole air and 
looks tender, gentle, and feminine. With the appearance 
of languor nt indolence, they are active and animated 
on occasions, particularly when dancing, an amusement 

of which they are particularly fond, and in which the 
display a natural ease, gracefulness, and agility, which 
rise and delight a stranger. They are fond of music, 
and there are few who have not an intuitive taste for it, 
and fine voices. They are d of e ive indol $ 
and ¢ erated examples of this are given by those 
whose object is to exhibit them to ridicule. These ex- 
aggerations, like all others of a national description, savour 
more of caricature than truth. The heat of the climate, 

ed to the still habits of a sedentary life, naturall 
a languor, listlessness, and disposition to self-indul- 
gence, to which the females of more northern climates 
are strangers. The daily loll in bed, before dinner, is so 
gratifying a relaxation, that it has become almost as ne- 
cessary as their nightly repose. To sum up, in few words, 
the character of the Creole ladies, they are so excessively 
fond of pleasure and amusements, that they would be 
glad if the whole texture of human life were formed of 


nothing else ; balls, in particular, are their great delight ; 
they are averse to whatever requires much mental or 
bodily exertion, dancing excepted ; rr they do not 
care much about, except to fill up an idle hour; and 
diligence, industry, and economy, cannot be said to be 
among the number of their virtues.—-Stewart’s Jamaica. 
Don't marry your cousin—if you our 
be greater blockheads than yourself. Old Scrap- Book. 
JOCK’S WIT. 
A Scotch farmer's wife called to her cow-herd—* Jock, 
come in to your parritch, or the flees ‘ill a’ drown in the 
milk ;” to which the urchin roguishly replied, “ There's 
nae fear; they may wade through’t.” is mistress, in- 
dignant at this aspersion on her liberality, exclaimed, 
« What, ye loon, that’s saying ye dinna get enough.” “Ou 
ay,” said Jock, “ there’s aye enough for the parritch.” 


JOHNNIE NIP-NEBS, 
A WINTER FIRESIDE BALLAD, FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 
BY HENRY SCOTT RIDDELL. 
Some ca’ him John Nip-Nebs, and some Johnnie Frost, 
But we ken wha he is, and we ken to our cost ; 
Sae slee and sae powerfu’, sae cross an auld carle, 
Ne’er walkit abroad on the breast o’ this warl’. 
He taks, unregardfu’, as onward he 
The bar’net and beggar alike by the nose ; 
And e’en the bit bairnies, that dander about, 
He pinches and bites till they're like to ery out. 
He cam to our door at the dark’ning yestreen, 
His voice was fu’ calm, but his breath was fu’ keen ; 
But we had mair sense than, for a’ his slee din, 
To let the auld ill-natured carle win in. 
Fu’ sair, sair he pled, and he thought us to please, 
By painting our lozens wi’ his fairy t 
And deemed it nae fair play, I hae little doubt, 
That we should be in, and that he should be out. 
Blythe Jock o’ the Billhope had come down the glen, 
To tell us the feats o’ the Liddisdale men, 
And the peats on the fire in buckets we cast, 
And made door and winnocks still mair and mair fast. 
Sae Johnnie, sair wearied sae lang out to lounge, 
Began in impatience to growl to grounge ; 
And, pouring o’er nature his cauld rimy hoards, 
He tassel’d our wa’-cheeks wi’ his icy swords. 
But seeing at last that remede there was nane, 
He set himsel’ down on our auld bittling-stane ; 
And mischief on mischief beguid to contrive, 
To hinder our cow and our kail-pat to thrive. 
He raise in his anger, and shook his grey beard 
O’er ilka green thing that there grew in the yard, 
And sae closely and keenly he carried his spite, 
That he left not a blade whilk a maukin could bite. 
The spade and the skartle he froze in the stank, 
Syne cured up the hole where our crummie cow drank, 
And borin’ the happin’, in sindrie frail bits, 
He settled the tatties that lay in the pits. 
Syne up by the braken-cleugh, down by the brae, 
Onward and angry did auld Johnnie gae, 
And scatter’d his hailstanes o’er muirland and lee, * 
That our crocks and our hogs in the spring-time might dee. 
The braw braes o’ Linhope and lofty Moss-paul 
He wrapt in the gusts o’ a terrible squall, 
And blawing his drifts by the glen and the gill, 
He lorded (len wide o’er the pen o° Skelf-h 
But nought in the warl’ yet ever was seen 
Like the work whilk he wrought on the wilds of Loch- 


skeen ; 
He lockit his snaws and he hostit his hail, 
Till ev'n Menzion’s wedders themsel’s gan to fail. 
He bore his dread tempests o’er nature afar, 
Till heaven and earth seemed commingling in war, 
Heaped wreath upon wreath still, and cone upon cone, 
And reigned in his wrath ‘mid the wilderness lone. 
O wae to the wight that grows waff by the way, 
When Johnnie has mind to look out for a prey ; 
And wae to the frail ane wha brooks his a 
Wi’ the bags on her back and the babe in her arms. 
There’s some do nae ill, and there’s some do nae guid, 
But a not ye to auld Nip-Nebs’s mood ; 
But glibly in youthhood grip ye up the gear, 
That will big a bit beild whan auld Johnnie comes near. 
Ye'll melt the cauld yird and yell warm the whin-stane, 
But John will come back ere the heat a’ be gane ; 
And we ken that sae soon as he breathes o’er our land, 
The days o” our darkness and dole are at hand. 
Some ca’ him John Nip-Nebs, and some Johnnie Frost, 
But we ken wha he is, and we ken to our cost ; 
He coungers our kaylos, and causes our kebs, 
And an awfu’ auld carle is Johnnie Nip-Nebs. 


CURIOUS POST-OFFICE. 

I knew an old woman who spent her life in walking 
from Berlin to Posen, and from Posen to Berlin, about 
one hundred and forty miles. She was called the Living 
Gazette. Have you ever heard of the celebrated post- 
office of the whalers at Essex Bay, on one of the Galla- 
pagos Islands in the Pacific? There is a cave, well 
secured against the weather, in which whalers deposit 
letters sometimes for the information of other whalers, 
sometimes to be taken home, when a returning fellow 
hunter on the deep ly by. I had heard of it by 
whaling captains, and found it afterwards mentioned in 
Lieutenant Paulding’s Journal of a Cruise in the United 
States schooner Dolphin, among the islands of the Pacific 
(New York, 1831)-—-a little unassuming book, full of in- 
teresting items. Lieutenant Paulding found a letter there 
safely deposited. This insulated fact shows strikingly 
the existence of a common bond and trust among civilised 
nations ; so does a letter deposited in a post-office of the 
farthest west of Missouri, which safely arrives in a vil 
in the most eastern part of Germany, if it only has the 


words, “ via New York and Havre” on its direction. In 


the middle ages there was a man who carried letters from 
Pomerania to the students of that country in the Uni- 
versity of Paris ; and when I lived at Rome, the “ courier” 
was yet wm who | carried letters from Rome 
to Spain. And yet we are told the world goes back ; or 
is it maintained that improvements of this kind bel 
to the industry of nations only, which is allowed on 
hands to improve rapidly, while, morally, we degenerate ? 
I would deny this; there is morality in an intercourse of 
this kind between nations; it requires a universal ac- 
knowledgment of certain broad principles of honour and 
morality. It will yet happen, within the next hundred 
ears, that letters are directed from London to Canton 
perhaps to Pekin), via New York and the city which 
will rise at the mouth of the Columbia River. Stranger 
in America, 
QUALITY OF MILK DURING THE PROCESS OF 
MILKING, 
Several large coffee-cups having been successively filled 
from one cow, till she was les, the following 
appeared, great care having been taken to weigh the cups 
to ascertain that they held exactly the same quantity :— 
In every case the quantity of cream was found to increase 
in proportion as the process of milking advanced. In 
ifferent cows the proportion varied, but in the greater 
number the excess of cream in the last cup, as compared 
with the first, was as sixteen to one; in some it was not 
so considerable ; therefore, as an average, it may be called 
as ten or twelve to one. The difference in the quality of 
the two sorts of cream was no less striking; the cream 
given by the first-drawn milk was thin, white, and without 
consistence, while that furnished by the last was thick, 
buttery, and of a rich colour. The milk remaining in the 
different cups presented similar differences ; that which 
was drawn first was very poor, blue, and had the appear- 
ance of milk and water; that in the last cup was of a 
yellowish hue, rich, and, to the eye and taste, resembled 
cream rather than milk. It appears, therefore, from these 
experiments, that if, after drawing seven or eight pints 
from a cow, half a pint remains in the teats, not ae al- 
most as much cream will be lost as the seven or eight 
pints will furnish, but that of the best quality, and which 
ives the richest taste and colour to butter. This fact 
as been corroborated by chemical experiments, and 
holds good with respect to goats and asses.—Blacker’s 
Essay on Small Farms. 
VULGAR ERRORS. 
1. That when a man designs to marry a woman that is 
in debt, if he take her from the priest clothed only in her 
shift, he will not be liable to her engagements. 2. That 
there was no land-tax before the reign of William III. 
3. That if a criminal is hanged an hour and revives, he 
eannot be executed. 4. That a funeral passing over any 
place makes it a public highway 5. That a husband has 
the power of divorcing his wife, by selling her in open 
market with a halter round her neck. 6. That second 
cousins may not marry, though first cousins may. 7. 
That it is necessary in some legal process to go through a 
fiction of arresting the king, which is done by placing a 
riband across the road, as if to impede his carriage. 8. 
That the lord of the manor may shoot over all the lands 
within his manor. 9. That pounds of butter may be of 
any number of ounces. 10. That bull beef should not be 
sold unless the bull had been baited previously to bei 
killed. 11. That leases are made for nine hundred 
ninety-nine years, because a lease of a thousand years 
would create a freehold. 12. That deeds executed on a 
Sunday arevoid. 13. That in order to disinherit an heir- 
at-law, it is necessary to give him a shilling by the will, 
for that otherwise he would be entitled to the whole 
property.--- Stationers’ Almanack, Family and Parochial. 
QUALITY OF WATER, 
The signs of good water are—that it soon heats and 
cools; that in summer it is cold, and in winter has a 
slight ee of warmth ; that a drop dried upon a white 
handkerchief leaves behind not the slightest stain ; and 
that it has neither taste nor smell. It is also a sign of 
good water, that, when boiled, it is sooner heated, and 
afterwards cools sooner, than another; but this sign is 
not near so infallible as the 7 that may be formed 
of the quality of water by the feel. A hard or a soft wa- 
ter is a water the icles of which adhere more or less 
closely to one another. The weaker their adhesion, the 
less they resist the touch, and they produce less sensa- 
tion in the hand, because they may u so much the more 
easily separated. Hard waters render the skin rough, 
but soft ones smooth. The former cannot boil meat or 
ware tender, which the latter do without any diffi- 
culty. The water of wells is mostly very impure, and is 
considered as the very worst. River water differs accord- 
ing to the soil over which it runs, and the variations in 
the weather; but it is never pure, although frequently 
drunk. Of all the impure river waters, those which are 
impregnated with a great quantity of earthy particles are 
the most innocent, because these are not dissolved by the 
water. Even a water that carries stony matter along 
with it may be drunk without the least inconvenience. 
The stone-like concretion adhering to our ‘ca-kettles is 
in reality a calcareous earth, which may be dissolved by 
boiling in them vinegar, or water mixed with 2 little nitric 
acid. As the water deposits this earth, and does not 
hold it in solution, it can do us but very little injury. 


GERMAN MODE OF CURING HAMS. 
In Westphalia, hams are cured between November and 
March. e Germans pile them up in deep tubs, cover- 
ing them with layers of salt, saltpetre, and a small quan- 
tity of bay leaves. In this situation they let them remain 
about four or five days, when they make a strong pickle 
of salt and water, with which they cover them com- 
pletely ; and at the expiration of three weeks they take 
them out of pickle, them twelve hours in clean well 
water, and-hang them up for three weeks longer in a 
smoke made from the juniper bushes, which in that 
country are abundantly met with.— Economis?. 


Epinsurcu: Printed and published by W. and R. Cuamagns, 
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